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Bo You Like Books? we KNOW YOU DO 
AND WE ARE READY TO SATISFY YOUR NEEDS 


The Crisis Book Shop is ready to promptly fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 
in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 


Orders filled promptly. Consult our list. 


(Please allow 15c for postage. 


RACE RELATIONS, POLITICS 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA ......... Se iatecioae 
(Condensation of AN AMERICAN “ DILEMMA) 

by Arnold Rose 

NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION... ccccocmu 
by Joseph A. Pierce 

TOUT TOCUTRUT RTS ncn 
by W. L. White 

CASTE, CLASS AND RACE........... 
by Oliver C. Cox 

BLACK METROPOLIS —.... Sioa icepicenesiveishiabaasaadatiabalion 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace —— 

THE NEGRO GHETTO . a" 
by Robert C. Weaver 

BALANCE OF POWER: THE NEGRO VOTE. ccccenen ‘ 
by Henry Lee Moon 


need Be 


wn 3.90 


ils sata iibeenaiaacsok Ga 


3.00 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS 


NEGROES OF AFRICA... 
by Maurice Delafosse 
I ii caccebacdeactaabeccasochs aiasianlikcientn 
by Charles Morrow Wilson 
by W. E. B. DuBois 


Kaptain ee 


... 3.00 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN. ene 3.00 
by Mary White Ovington 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. Lon nccccccmeeunennn 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. Wn cecccenenne 
(The Two Volumes—$7.75) 
by J. A. Rogers 
JACKIE ROBINSON: MY OWN STORY WW. 
As told to Wendell Smith 
BLACK BOY .... sai 
by Richard Wright 
DARK COMPANION (Matthew Henson). ccccccucsennsneneenene 
by Bradley Robinson 
WITNESSES FOR FREEDOM ................. 
(Negro Americans in autobiography) 
by Rebecca Chalmers Barton 
ZULU WOMAN WU 
by Rebecca H. Reyher 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
by Benjamin Quarles 


3.75 
4.25 


1.00 
Cloth 2.00 


ee) 


3.50 


HISTORY 


Sa, RS MN NED ih giccsicescetsinsdceeessateretccmnartntnastnnnoninerseet 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY. 
by Carter G. Woodson 
nn etc Maecenas ates 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. II iia 
Pe UR Pas TN Te icscntteccteneeieneissisinwinenetetnenes 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN ih neh ica oa 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE I ein ane 
by J. A. Rogers “Cloth 1.00 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE JU. S.C 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. ene 20 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT... .20 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


woe 3.15 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


If you don’t see what you want, write. 


Prices are net) 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM (HISTORY AMERICAN 
NEGROES)  ......... 


by John Hope Franklin 
POETRY 
Se Re ge || 


FIELDS OF WONDER nccccccccscsccecescecencenen- 
by Langston Hughes 

OE TNs | C siccicctiinicietenainenion 
by Countee Cullen 


ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS.......... 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

THE NEGRO CARAVAN. 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 

ISLES OF RHYTHM (Caribbean dancing in pictures).............. 
by Earl Leaf 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE... 
edited by Sylvestre C, Watkins 

NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION 2 cccceccmweeennen iss 
by Hugh M. Gloster 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY.. 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 


JUVENILE 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 
ALL ABOUT US (Illustrated) 
by Eva Knox Evans 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

by Jesse Jackson 
by Arma Bontemps 


FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 


Ae RI sisi estcesiepenenetcinibiniini 
by Chester Himes 

Se ND I iain itcinsieaesginiiallansialeerincenenein 
by Clark Porteous 

SO Tes 1 THE VELL ....................... 
by Delmar E. Bordeaux 

PS PU NN actcncincinieiivateiocceeesicneicietonii 
by Frank Yerby 

ERE SOI Oe Ce ciciiescthccinerninstctisinimcciontoninia 
by Dorothy West 

THE INVISIBLE ISLAND 
by Irwin Stark 
by Willard Motley 
by Richard Wright 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO (Revised edition)................. 
edited by W. E. B. Du Bois and Guy Johnson 

THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 cecmeesmnsntntnentnninensnnm 
edited by Florence Murray 

Sa NES IIE cain ane ceteris bleliaagebiaceniniidiowcenncintntebitinnsncinanain 

NEGRO YEAR BOOK (1941-1946) eeesesssnen 
edited by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman 











NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





THE CRISIS 


Founded 1910 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


Editor: ROY WILKINS 


Vol. 55, No. 7 Whole Number 451 


IN THIS ISSUE 


July, 1948 


COVER 


Joan Adams 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NEWS 
EDITORIALS . 


PLIGHT OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
oy mmc EN, TN assassins 


LEADING MAN AT SEVENTEEN 
By William C. Lane 


TO END ALL STORIES 
A short story by Chester Himes 


FACTS BEHIND THE GOLD COAST RIOTS 
By George Padmore 


WE EXPORT—RACE PREJUDICE TO CHINA 


NOEL COWARD AND ELIHU DUNN 


Sir Yaa: MN hs creme tessbcbdba vilbcconbciiel 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 


News from the Branches and Youth Councils 


211-216 


BOOK PREVIEWS cena ccsscccnsx:--- sesesssssesseseneereeeesd LO=Z1B 


LEGAL DIRECTORY . 221 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is published 
monthly at 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., by the Crisis Pub 
lishing Co., Inc., Dr. Louis T. Wright, president; Walter White, secre- 
tary; and Mrs, Lillian A. Alexander, treasurer. The subscription price 
ts $1.50 a year or 15 cents a copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date 
of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When the 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a 
subscription may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 
new address must be given and three weeks’ notice is necessary. Manu- 
scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage, and while Tur CRISIS uses every 
care, it assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered 
N wee class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
The 


Managing Editor: JAMES W. IVY 
Editorial Advisory Board: Lewis S. Gannett, Arthur B. Spingarn, 
Sterling A. Brown, Walter White, Carl Murphy, John Hammond. 


EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


COVER—Beauteous Joan Adams, an avid student of 
history, is a recent graduate of the International Finishing 
School in San Francisco. She plans to enter San Francisco 
State College next semester to continue her studies in her 
favorite subject. 


THEODORE H. HAAS is chief counsel of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It might be remarked here that the present 
Indian population of the United States according to the 
1940 census is 329,478, divided into 96 tribes and 41 
linguistic stocks. Only about 45 percent of them are esti- 
mated to be full-blood Indians.. 


WILLIAM C. (BILL) LANE though born in Rosedale, 
Miss., prefers to say he is from New Orleans—for a num- 
ber of reasons which he refuses to divulge. He was trained 
in journalism at the University of Iowa and has written 
stories and articles for a number of national magazines 
including Cornet, The Woman, and Pageant. He lives in 
Detroit, Mich. 


CHESTER HIMES is already well known to our veaders. 
He has authored two novels and his third, Immortal 
Mammy, is scheduled for fall publication. 


GEORGE PADMORE, whose articles have already given 
testimony to his broad knowledge of foreign affairs, is 
an old contributor. He lives in London dividing his time 
between writing and editing the Colonial Parliamentary 
Bulletin, a monthly record of the colonies in Westminster. 


LAYLE SILBERT recently spent eight months in Shang- 
hai. She was formerly an editorial assistant at the Amer- 
ican Council on Race Relations but now lives in Chicago, 


CEDRIC DOVER, formerly of London, now teaches at 
Fisk university, Nashville, Tenn. He is best known in 
this country as author of the provocatively brilliant Half- 


Caste. His autobiography, One Khaki, is now in the hands 
of his publisher. 


ARTHUR B. SPINGARN (who reviews Negro Voices in 
American Fiction, page 216) is president of the NAACP. 
For thirty-five years Mr. Spingarn made a systematic col- 
lection of Negro books. This library of more than 5,000 
items and related curios was recently sold to Howard 
university. 


: contents of Tux Crisis are copyrighted. Copyright 1948 by The 
Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
Schoo! of Music 
Bchool of Law Summer School 
College of Pharmacy School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 
College of Medicine 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—-STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


365 Teachers « 
12,699 Alumni 7 


4,680 Students 
26 Buildings 


and Permit t 
Write 


For Announcements Register 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


(Rt A NRE EEN a RR STIR 
THOROUGH SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


A-A Commercial Rating 
Day and Evening Sessions 
Individual Instruction 


APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 


116 Weeks Course—Business Adminixiration é 
Accounting 

Higher Accountinc 
ness Administration 
108 Weeks Course—Lega] Executive Secretaria! 
96 Weeks Course—Medica] Secretaria) 
96 Weeks Course—Jr. Accounting 6 
for Men 

Executive Secretaria! 

Senior Secretarial (Adult re 
Education 

Sales Promotion 6 Advertisinc 
General Business 6 Machines 
Preparatory Business Course 
Junior Secretaria) 
Stenographic 

Pre-College Commercia) 
Intensive Secretaria! 
Typewriting— Personne! 
Music-Instruments- Voice Cul 


108 Weeks Course & Busi 


Executive 


84 Weeks Course 
72 Weeks Course 


72 Weeks Course 
60 Weeks Course 
54 Weeks Course 
48 Weeks Course 
45 Weeks Course 
42 Weeks Course 
40 Weeks Course 
36 Weeks Course 
243 Yr. Course 


ture & Romance Languages } 


116 Weeks Course—Custom Tailoring 

Specific Courses in—Business Law—Economics 
Psychology & Bookkeeping 

FREE PLACEMENT-EMPLOYMENT Service for 

Graduates and Alert Students. A 100% piace 

ment of last term graduates. Supervised Dormi- 

tory Accommodations (limited) available—reg 

ister early in advance. Beginners and Advanced 

Students Accepted 
Make reservations NOW for Terms beginning: 
April 15, June 28 and Sept. 8-13. 


Write The Registrar—Catalog "B-A”™ 
627-628 South Broad Street 


Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
Telephone PEnnypacker 5-23935 


E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


cises on June 1 


given honorary ce grees 


COLLEGE and 


Mrs. Lillian Kennedy 
lumbus, and Clarence C 
Baltimore, 


Beam, of Co 
Ferguson, ol 
forty-five 


were two ol the 


students elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 
OHIO 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Lhe degree of Doctor of Civil Laws 
was awarded Dr. Channing Heggie ‘To 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAI 
RESEARCH at its commencement 
This is the first 
history ol the school that it 


bias by the 
exel 
time 
has 
In conterring 
Louis S. Weiss, chairman ol 
the board, cited Dr 
lustrious service 
and 

D.C. 1 
KF ie ld, 


ment address 


in the 


the degree, 
Lobias tor his “il 
to his country in wal 


peace An honorary degree ol 


Marshall 


COTMMNCTICL 


was conterred upon 


who delivered the 


The AMERICAN Baptist LHEOLOG! 
CAL SEMINARY commencement speakers 
wc? Lr l \ 
the Missionary 


Pinkston, president ol 
Baptist State Conven 
ution of Georgia and Dr. James L. Sul 
Lockland Baptist 
I hirty 


ivan, pastor ol the 
Nashville 


live graduates received degrees 


church l ennessee 


Lhe seminary announces receipt ol 


eilts of Si.o00 and § 


2,500 to be used 


fol scholarships and books respectively 


Commencement 
UNIVERSITY 
Lester B. Granger 
The bacca 


the combined graduating classes of the 


exercises at \I 
were Jum 
as principal 


LANTA held on 


with 


Spcakcl iaurcale 


sermon for 


rsitv system delivered on 


Bell, of the 
CME 


Was 


6 by Bishop Ww. ¥ 


h Episcopal District of the 


scosSSION ope 1 d 
term. The 


sponsor d 


' 
weckK 
nbined summect 


More hous 


, } 
Brown, and 


session 
Iggy by 
Morris 


the leadership of the university, 


Spelman, 
Gammon 


than 200 COUrTSses 


rs more 


Special features of the summer ses 


and 


son are 


workshops in dramati 


theatre economics, arts and 


arts, home 


crafts, adult education, the supervision 
arts, the 


French, and 


# rural schools, the language 
institute for teachers of 
the reading clink 
Alexander S. Huth, superintendent 
of buildings Atlanta 
home on th 
illness of 


and grounds ai 
died al his 
May 2: after an 


week He 


Ssirice 1Q00, 
Calnpus on 
less than a 


age. 


was 79 years ol 


SCHOOL NEWS 


Forrester B, Washington, director of 
the ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of 
SOCIAL Work, honored for his 
twenty years of service with the school 
by alumni and triends during the an 
nual alumni dinne 
the Chelsea hotel, 
Jersey 


Was 


held in 
Atlantic 


May @ 
( ily, New 


\ppointments of recent graduates of 
as follows: Mrs. Uhelma 
Wamble, medical case worker with the 
Jewish Memorial Hospital, New York 
City; Juanita Samuels, director of 
women’s and girls’ work with the Cris 
pus Attucks Center, Greenwich, Con 
necticut; Robert E. Barbour, cirectoy 
of the Atlantic City, N, J., 
council; Mrs. Ersa 
rector of teenage program westsid 
branch New York City YWCOA; Mis 
Ida Horton Simpson, senior case work 
er with the family and children’s sery 
ice bureau, Charlotte, N. (¢ and Fd 
Smith, case worker with the 
Cook county bureau of public wellare 
Illinois 


the school are 


student aid 
Hines Clinton, di 


rose B 


Chicago, 


held its 
eighth annual commencement on May 
e5. Dr. Nick Aaron Ford, of the 
partinent of Morgan college 
Degrees 


SENEDICN COLLEGI seventy 


English, 
was the 
ferred 


were con 


spe aken 


upon 128 graduates trom tit 


ol liberal arts and the school ol 


the ology, 


college 
meritorious alumni 
going to Di Middl 
ton, prominent physician of Indianap 
and the Rey. W. Drew 
returned missionary trom 


with 
awards Harvey 
Indiana, 
Varney 
India 

Dr. J. H. Jackson, pastor ol the Ohi 
vet Baptist church, Chicago, was guest 
ministel 


ols, 


at the college during religious 


( mphasis wet k 


UNIVERSITY 
May 3) 
Gustavson, chancellot 
Nebraska, wa 


There were 154 candidates tot 


Fisk 
held on 


The seventy-fourth 
commencement 
Dr. Reuben G 
ot th [ 
speaker 


Was 
niversity ol 


bachelors masters degre, 


making 


and 13 for 
this the 
class in thy 


largest graduating 
university 


forme! 


history of the 
Fisk 


were 


Four graduates and a 
among the forty-seven 
Rosenwald fellow 
wit: Katherine E 
William J. Cousins, Mrs Vada 


Minor, and Lenora G. Lala 


student 
persons receiving 
ships fol 
Clarke, 
Easte1 
yett 
The Institute of Race 


opened on June 28 for a 


1945, to 


Relauons 
thi ce-week 





lirector of 
CHOOL OR 
| for his 
thr school 
iw the an 
May at 
City, New 


aduates of 
s. Uhelma 
» with the 
New York 
nector ol 
lh the Cris 
vich, Con 
i. dlirector 
tudent aid 
Linton, di 
1 west-sidk 
VCA Mis 
case work 
lren’s sery 

and Fd 

with the 
lic wellare 


its seventy 
nt on May 
ol the de 
an college 
were con 

from tn 
1 school ol 
us alumni 
ey Middl 
{ Indianap 

W. Drew 
nary trom 
of the Oli 
» Was guest 


1} religious 


UNIVERSITY 
yn May 3! 
chancellor 
yraska, was 
nadicdates 10! 
ers degrees 
praduating 
niversity 
dia 
forty-seven 
ald fellow 
atherine E 
Mrs. Vada 
a G. Lala 


forme! 


Relations 
- three-week 


SANFORD P. BRADBY, JR, of Tiken, 8. ¢ 
Peps Gola scholarship entitling 


him to full college 


winner of tle 
futlion and a monthly 


allowance for four years 


session to close on July 16. Ino these 


all fields 


touching human relations have come 


sessions national leaders from 


together lor a yearly SUTIN ti p> ol 


problems, methods, and programs 
University librarian Arnona Bontemps 

addition to the Fisk library 

ol a rare assortment ob songs, pretures, 


HNNOUTCES 


articles, and other materials relating to 
the musical carcer of the pioneer Ne 
gro rag tiine Scott Joplin 
This collection was the gilt of S. Brun 
son Campbell, of Venice, California, a 
lorme! pupil ol the musician 


COMPOser, 


Lanier has been 


PexaAs Savi 


Raphael O'Hara 
named preside nt ol 
versity, Mi 


Uni 


Lanier assumed his duties 


on Jung 1, First summet SseSSION Ope ie d 


on June 


second 


and will close July 17; the 


/ 
will be July 


tcrm ig to 


from 
August 28 

Commencement exercises of the uni 
versity wer May 28, 
Belford \ as speaker 


held on with 


I dawson 


On May 28 a public testimonial to 
Dr. Dwight O. W. Holmes. 
president of MorGAN Srari 
was held at thy 
Baltimore, 


retiring 
COLLEGE, 


knon Baptist chure h, 
Maryland 


Commencement 
atthe Cotiecr or 
DUSTRIAL, ARYs 


were held 
EDUCATION AND IN 
(Wilberforce) on June 
§ with Dn Robert ¢ Weaver as 
speaker Summer session of the college 
opened on Jum 7. Dorothy C. Zeiger, 
associate prolessor of intercultural edu 
tion, has been granted a scholarship 
to the United Nations Institute at 
Mt. Holyok« college for the period 


CXACTCISCS 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
AND SCIENCES 


offers courses leading to the Master's de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco 
nomics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year cur 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate, 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Library Service, 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a graduate school offering curricula lead 
ing to the M, A, and M, Ed, degrees, de 
signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education aa a 
professional career 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough theo 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Adminiatration 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


in which the Atlanta inatitutionsa for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under 
graduate levels, 


ARTS 


Strong Faculty Limited Scholarahip Aid 


or Information Address the Registrar 


The Agricultural and 
Technical College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Standard "A" Grade College 


Well qualified to train young men and 
women for careers in agriculture, teaching, 
home economics, architecture, electrical en 
gineering, industrial arts, commercial indus 


tries, fine arta and business administration 


The institution is known for streasing prac 
tical education for service and for its keen 
needs of 
Veterans Administration Gui 
dance Center located on the college campus 


recognition of the problems and 
ex-servicomen 


For Information, write 
Dr. F. D, BLUFORD, President 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Established in 1887 Co-Educational 


. 
(Not connected with Wilberforce University) 
fecredited by the 
{ssociation of Teachers Colleges 
Ohio College Association 
Inter-University Council of Ohio 


Division of Agriculture 
Division of Arts and 
Sciences 
Division of Business 
Administration Division of Industries 
Division of Education Division of Music 
ROTC 


{merican 


Division of Health and 
Physical Education 

Division of Home 
Economics 


For Further Information Write the Registrar 


A, An A hn, An, An, An, A, A, Aan, Aan, A, dl 


Wilberforce University 


ORIGINATED IN 1644 


Wiliberforce, Ohlo 


Non-sectarian Co-educational 


° 
Approved by the 
American Medical Association 
Veterans Administration 


. 
College of Liberal Arta and Sciences 
College of Education & Business Administration 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; A.O,T.C, 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For information write The Reqiatrar 


rvvvrvvvrv"V7—77TVT_V7—V79 
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5 WEST 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematica, Business, Ete, 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making Income 
lax reports We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter 
esta of correspondence students 


116th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 


COP PLIP IP PIPL IIP IIOP LID I IID L DIODE 


7 
; 
: 
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STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 

A tour-year co-educational 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 


EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


Bachelor's De 


college, rich 


Courses leading to the 
gree in 

Liberal Arts and Science Commercial 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


POPPI PROP OCLE reccccrorererreereetee 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS A’ COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


IN 

COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 

EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 

HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 

Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


AGRICULTURE 


Graduate Study * Summer School ¢ Veterinary Medicine 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
THE REGISTRAR 
ALABAMA 


For Information Address 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
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LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 
Leagston, Okichome 
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GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atanta. Georgie 
Ney The 


» 


. 
COURSES OF STUDY 


g degre« 


Gemmeos Theologica! Semisey 
§ Mcbemougs Bowewad S E Avusic 
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EMINARY | 


“ 


Semuncry 
inisters 


July, 1945 


house of «! 
gion was 
Summ<¢ 
on June ' 
each, with an offering of 132 


trade and technical divi- 
{1 on May 29. 
ession of the college opened 
r two terms of five weeks 
courses 


for the ten weeks. 


President 


$200 scho ship will be 


announces that a 
awarded by 


Davis 


the Kroger company to one outstand- 


ing West \ 


‘ 


wno Wii 


sinia high-school graduate 
er West Virginia State 
1945 


\rthur D. Shores, who was 
by the alumni, has been 
ee-yvear member of the 
oLLEGE board of trustees. 


re COLLEGE commence- 
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STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
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Primary Grades 1-3 
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intermediate Grades 4-3) 


&—Home Keonomics 
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Laws was awarded to Thurgood Mar- 
shall, special counsel, NAACP, for “his 
service as an attorney involving 
the issue of the enjoyment of basic 
human rights by all individuals in our 
country” and for his advancement of 
the “citizenship status of millions of 
people. <i 

At the honors day exercises on May 
3, 165 students received awards for 
scholastic attainment and extra-curric- 
ular activities. Dr. Thomas H. Hender- 
son, dean of Virginia Union, was the 
speaker. Annual art exhibit of the fine 
arts department was held May 15-31; 
concert of the college a cappe lla choir 
on May 16; and first formal inspection 
of the college ROTC unit on May g 

The AGRICULTURAL AND 
Cotiece (Greensboro, N. ¢ 
fifty-first annual 
exercises May 


TECHNICAL 
».) held its 
commencement-week 
29-31, with Dr. Howard 


olemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
1870 1948 


The curriculum of LeMoyne College is 
designed to give students a broad gen- 
eral education plus specialized training 
which will enable them to work toward 
and live in an emerging democracy. 
“A” rated by the Southern Association. 
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Functional Manner 
Technical Arts Courses Include 
Auto Mechanics, Radio Servicing and 
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Tailoring, Dressmaking, Commercial 
Dietetics, Mechanical Drawing 
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July, 1945 
Editorials 


—O—OwOwe 


NEGRO DEFIES JERSEY KLAN 


SCAN « weeks after the United States Supreme 
A ( by unanimous vote that residential re- 
ire illegal, a group of kluker-minded 
lownship, N. J., have tried to intimidate 
_ Negro citizen into abandoning his recently 
M 35-year-old radio engineer employed 
s $ gnal Corps laboratory at Evans, 
y in Wall ‘lownship in order to be 
to eliminate his four hours of com 
y ommunity is small, consisting of 
vs, and the presence of Mr. Hutson 
iffront to anyone except the racially 
K sentiment is-said to be still strong in 
out twenty years ago Wall Township 
Klan country The old Marconi home, 
Evans laboratory where Hutson works, 
vorite meeting site 
kK nt or no Klan sentiment, Mr. Hutson 
\ lid put in his first call for assistance 
H illed in the Negroes trom the surround- 
y Within a few hours it is reported that 
. \ s trom the surrounding towns showed 
rt Hes, baseball bats and sticks to stand 
igil until all danger was over. 
ore of the multiplying indications 
iy Negro, knowing his rights, is not 
ited by the burning of twelve-foot 
Aluk hreats of fanatics. He is resolved 


‘ ty if necessary. And having learned 
{ Negroes in Detroit and Columbia, 


mm” of the police is often worth- 
ytect himself 


NEW RICHMOND COUNCILMAN 
7. O r W. Hill to the Richmond, Va 
signal honor for Mr. Hill and a sign 
t astuteness of Richmond’s Ne- 
shows that there are many white 
not afraid of the bogey of 


s must have voted for him. 


Dispatch com 


cr of men who were 


ts first one-chamber Council, 


( wh takes effect September 
I svi path tic to the city 
rnment It is certain, 


the new and modern 


( s Association has reason to feel 
wht of the nine members 

successful candidat 
( rt Oniv one critic ol 


s imi most of the others 


in Richmond's modern 
election of Oliver W. 












to the Council. No colored citizen 
has been chosen to public office here since the late nine- 
teenth century, and some white Richmonders may be 
inclined to view the novel phenomenon with alarm. 


Hill, Negro attorney, 


“Actually, however, there is no real basis for such a 
feeling. Mr, Hill is a valuable citizen who is well-qualified 
by education and background to sit on the Council. 
‘Trained in the law, he is highly regarded by the Negro 
community, and competent to pass upon the issues which 
will come before him on the municipal body. 


“Since the population of Richmond is nearly one-third 
colored, it is altogether natural and proper that. this large 
segment of the city’s life should be represented on the 
new Council by a man of Mr. Hill’s character and capacity. 
His presence on the lawmaking body should give our 
Negro citizens a sense of participation in municipal affairs 
here that they have not had during this century, and 
should promote better interracial relations. W hile the 
propriety of ‘single-shotting’ by Negroes may be questioned 


by some, it is aheloes that several thousand whites also 
voted for Hill.” 


Slowly but surely the door to political opportunity 
opens wider for the Negro in the South. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 


N South Africa, the parliamentary elections of May 26 

turned out the 78-year-old General Jan Christian Smuts 
and voted in the 74-year-old Negrophobic Dr. Daniel F. 
Malan, leader of the Nationalist party. As a racial reac- 
tionary General Smuts was bad, but the Nazi-minded Dr. 
Malan is worse. General Smuts did build up a reputation 
abroad as a liberal and a statesman, but it is largely phony 
and did not for a moment fool that small band of South 
African liberals who know their local racial situation to 
be intolerable. General Smuts’ “‘statesmanship” has been 
largely exercised in keeping the natives in their “place.” 
Now along comes the even more reactionary Dr. Malan 
who proposes to take away the few rights his predecessor 
has grudgingly conceded to the Colored and the Natives. 

Even under Smuts South Africa was worse than Missis- 
sippi, though the lot of the Negro in Mississippi is bad 
enough. Negroes in Mississippi are citizens. ‘They can 
own land, they have access to education, even though in- 
ferior, the professions, and the ballot, despite the restric- 
tions. But in South Africa the Natives enjoy none of 
these. And Dr. Malan proposes to take away from the 
Colored the few privileges they now enjoy. The barbaric 
cruelty of his program is evident in these excerpts from 
the Apartheid Manifesto: 


Ihe white race in South Africa must be protected. 
We must remove all colored voters from the voters roll 
and place them on separate rolls. There must be 
rigid separation in the church, the school, the home and 
in different spheres of labor. Moreover the Colored 
people must be removed from where they live at present 
in the towns and designated to separate living areas. 
Lhe Colored people shoud be given an opportunity to 
enter into such trades as the government should decide. 
Finally, the Colored people may belong only to those 
churches which believe ‘in segregation. 


Dr. Malan tries to turn back the hand on the clock of 
civilization. He is too late. He cannot win. 
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‘light of the American Indians 


Dheodore H. Haas 
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rather the realities of preset 
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Acme 
MAVAJOS GET “SOY BEAN RELIEF FOOD"—Medicine-man Denehashehe (left in hat) and his 


ermicy i R : sie dietils 


u tian Velma Cranfill of the College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, 
i made from soy beans. Shipment of 6,000 pounds of the foodstuff 


been donated fe val veliel by 


sated y the Meals for Millions Foundation of Los Angeles, Calif. 


ore pares ne 


ee a 


part to aid the Redmen; for example, cluding a sympathetic understanding 

Dartmouth, and William and Mary of the problems of minority groups. 

Colleges.* In 1754, eight of the 75 stu- Unfortunately the paucity of accurate 

dents at William and Mary were In- facts concerning Indians has retarded 

dians Save for a few thousand mem- these groups from exercising an influ- 

roups bers united in a few associations de- ence comparable with their interest. 

compa! voted to Indian welfare, the east has Indians, like every other minority, seek 

education largely forgotten the Indians since the only an equal opportunity for jobs, de- 

hools. It is passage of the General Allotment Act cent housing, and improved living 
tly, especially of 1557. Some eastern philanthropists standards. 

many Indian mistakenly assumed that this statute 


have realized solved the Indian problem. The most 


a 


Despite much good will toward our 
First Americans, they are handicapped 
by varying degrees of prejudice against 
them; especially those with dark skins 
and those living in certain parts of the 
country. The “early explorers wrote 
about the friendliness and kindness of 
the eastern Indians, but they showed 
the usual superiority felt by most peo- 
ple toward other groups with different 
customs. They referred to them as sav- 
ages and children. Many still regard 

successfully used to de fairs of the Senate Committee on In- Indians not as adult human beings but 

ir resources and to terior and Insular Affairs is composed as children or merely as bizarre nomads 
a false light. This de- of the two senators from Montana and_ with strange tribal customs and beliefs. 
neides with their gaining one each from Utah, Nevada and New ‘This ignorance about Indians makes it 
ypportunity to influence Mexico, all far-western states. easy to perpetrate some special discrim- 
ssmen, administrators and inations against them. To cite two 
imends, and to manage their own re- prevalent examples: 
WUICES and ‘ 
Lands and moneys belonging to 
colonists were vitally Women’s clubs and religious groups Indian tribes or groups are often re- 
we teat eppeed in the welfare of Indians. have always shown an especial interest garded by public officials and others 
any famous colleges were founded in in the problems of human beings, in- (Continued on page 220) 


portance of ed populous and wealthy states, save per- 
literacy among haps California, are rarely represented 
ymstitutes a ter on the Senate committees which pass 

wid in which the on Indian legislation. Congressmen 
ehtier than the from states like New Mexico and Ari- 

zona, which deny Indians social secur- 

beginning to learn iy benefits and the franchise, exert 
nihed national organ- great influence on the administration 
techniques like pub- Indian affairs. To illustrate, the 


elations, which their present subcommittee on Indian Af- 
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Leading Man at Seventeen 
By William C. Lane 


S the handsomely dressed, nice- 
A looking Negro youth stepped 
from New York’s Mansfield The- 
atre into Forty-Seventh Street one hot 
July evening, he sighed a breath of 
relief that he had successfully con- 
cluded another day of acting as “Ru- 
dolph” in the stage play, Anna Lucasta. 
Only a few moments before he had 
said good-night to John Bowie, Yvonne 
Machen and other members of the 
cast. And now he was standing on the 
curbstone in front of the theatre en- 
visioning the comforting relaxation of 
sinking back into the soft, deep cush- 
ions of a taxicab seat as he swept over 
the long ride out to his home in 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

Just then a cruising taxi came into 
view. The young Negro actor signalled 
for it. To his abrupt astonishment, the 
taxicab, instead of stopping, put on a 
quick, nervous burst of speed and 
darted away until it was lost in the 
heavy traffic. 

“Probably had another call,” the lad 
mused optimistically, and forthwith 
whistled for another taxi rolling by. 

Like the first, this one bolted for- 
ward as if the driver had seen a ghost. 
It sped away. Now the young man was 
really perplexed. He ran his hands 
swiftly over his person to make sure 
he had not come into the street minus 
some piece of clothing. He glanced at 
his reflection in the glass of a nearby 
shop window. Everything was in order; 
he was a completely dressed, clean- 
faced human being. Yet, ‘the taxicab 
drivers, upon seeing him, would not 
stop. 

He beckoned frantically to another 
taxi. This one pulled over, the door 
flipped open accommodatingly and the 
youth stepped in. 

After he had settled himself and 
called out his destination, he queried 
the driver—also a Negro, he noted— 
about the indifference of the other 
taxicab drivers. 

“Oh, you gotta expect that,” the 
ebon-hued driver replied in a wry 
laugh. 

“Why?” the lad pressed. 

“Well,” said the driver, this time 


Hyman early dedicated himself 
to social decency and the drama 


sadly, defiantly, “‘you’re colored, son, 
and these white hackies don’t like to— 
and most of them won’t—carry colored 
fares.” 

A knot constricted in the _ boy’s 
throat. A bitter, choking knot. He 
suddenly recalled the sardonic wrinkle 
that had darted into the faces of the 
white drivers when they saw him stand- 
ing on the curbstone. In those brief, 
tortuous seconds, Earle Hyman saw 
his’ “place” in these United States. 
Here, it occurred to him, he had just 
finished playing an intelligent role in 
one of the most famous stage presenta- 
tions of many seasons, before an au- 
dience ci many nationalities, in the 
omni-racial metropolis of New York 
City. And yet he could not receive one 
of the few courteous reciprocities de- 
manded of human beings—because he 
was a Negro! 


His Dedication 


That night, Earle Hyman vowed he 
would henceforth dedicate himself 
fully to the task of bringing before 
a bigoted, selfish public some of the 
major reasons why Negroes, as other 
humans, should be accorded an eqi- 
table place in the social sun of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

He knew he was only one, yet he 
knew he was not alone. He knew his 
means of expression were compara- 
tively small. But he pledged himself 
that he would give his best in help- 
ing to convince a fearful public that 
the Negro, too, has cultural qualities 
worth encouragement and apprecia- 
tion. 

Earle Hyman had already done well 
in displaying the better talents of the 
Negro actor when he appeared in 
numerous stage productions which had 
previously frowned upon Negro par- 
ticipation, He had performed wonder- 
fully in such radio shows as the Pru- 
dential Family Hour, and the Treas- 
ury Salutes; he had acted magnificently 
as the all-forgiving Southern lad re- 


sponsible for the regeneration of a 
loose and volatile ‘““Anna” in the stage 
version of Philip Yordan’s Anna Lu- 
casta. But this time, he resolved that 
he would do much more to enlighten 
a theatre-going public to the. better 
phases of the Negro’s Thespian skill. 

For his starting vehicle in this ven- 
ture, he was selected by producer 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble to play the 
part of “Paris” in the goth Century 
interracial idea of Shakespeare’s Ro. 
meo and Juliet. When Mr. Gribble 
abandoned his plans for presentation 
of Romeo and Juliet for a current 
drama, A Lady Passing Fair, he chose 
Earle Hyman as a principal actor. To 
day, Earle Hyman is heralded as a 
rising new comet in the theatrical 
spectrum. 

Born in Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
ina, October 11, 1926, Earle Hyman 
at the age of six moved with his 
parents to Brooklyn. He studied at 
elementary and high schools of New 
York City, graduating from the Frank- 
lin K. Lane high school at the age 
of fifteen. 


All through his schooldays he had 
evidenced a desire to be an actor. He 
won the admiration of his teachers 
with his facility in reciting some of the 
most involved works of Shakespeare. 
He turned his eyes toward the theatre 
a8 a profession when _ he became a 
finalist at John Golden's 1943 aud: 
tions. His dramatic groundwork was 
laid at the New School For Social 
Research, the Davenport Theatre and 
the West 39th Street Experimental 
Theatre, all in New York City. For 


two years he studied dramatic tecl- 


nique under Betty Cashman. He also 
spent some time under the able dra 
matic tutelage of Mercedes Gilbert. 


First Chance 


As with many actors, chance {ot 
utilization of acquired dramatic abilit 
came first in radio for Earle Hymat. 
He was given parts in such network 
programs as Norman Corwin Presents 
He also was given opportunity of pet 

(Continued on page 220) 
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LL of his family were very fair. 
A The most thorough examina- 

tion of any sort could not have 
disclosed their Negro blood. Yet in the 
small town in Tennessee where he was 
born his family were known as Ne- 
groes. This is not uncommon in the 
South. His family accepted their po- 
sition as Negroes without obvious ran- 
cor and worked dilligently to secure 
a comfortable living. 

Following high school he attended 
Fisk university, and was graduated in 
1931. He came to New York City seek- 
ing employment and worked for a year 
as a Red Cap. But he did not like the 
job; it was too demanding. The hours 
were long and the pay was short. 

In the spring of 1933 he was offered 
a job as deck hand on a freighter 
bound for Italy. He took it. When the 
freighter docked in Lisbon, Portugal, 
for supplies, he jumped ship. He 
avoided discovery by going inland im- 
mediately. 

For the following seven years he 
lived in Portugal, engaging in a num- 
ber of casual occupations. He assumed 
the name of Ferdinand Cortes, and in 
time learned the language quite pro- 
ficiently, In 1940 he forged papers, 
proving himself a native of Portugal, 
and applied for a passport and U. S. 
visa. He returned to this country as a 
Portuguese and when war broke out 
he enlisted and was stationed in Lis- 
bon as an interpreter, where he re- 
mained for the duration. 

After the war he got a job as an in- 
terpreter on Ellis Island and immedi- 
ately applied for naturalization papers. 
_There was a beautiful young Spanish 
girl, named Lupe Rentera, who worked 
in his department. He was attracted 
to her on sight, but the knowledge that 
he was part Negro restrained him from 
making the first advance. She was also 
attracted to him. Finally, one day, she 
gave him an encouraging smile. He 
responded by asking her to lunch. 

He learned that she roomed with a 
family of Mexicans on the fringe of 
a Spanish community in Brooklyn. 
Delightedly he announced that he 
roomed nearby. They discovered that 


To End All Stories 


By Chester Himes 


There was a deep, dark secret, 
but neither Ferdinand nor Lupe 
would share it with each other 


they rode the same line to work and 
wondered how they had missed seeing 
each other. After that he waited for 
her in the morning and rode home 
with her at night. He began dating her 
regularly and in a month they were 
engaged. 

Two months later they applied for 
their marriage license. He recorded his 
race as white, his nationality as Por- 
tuguese; she recorded her race as white, 
her nationality as American. Their fel- 
low workers gave them an office party 
when they were married. They spent 
their honeymoon in Brooklyn looking 
for an apartment. 

Two places were offered them, but 
both were in communities mixed with 
Negroes, and they declined. Finally 
they found a place in South Brooklyn 
that suited them and they spent all of 
their savings furnishing it. 

They should have been _ blissfully 
happy, but there was a strain in their 
relationship. He was continuously fear- 
ful that his Negro blood would be dis- 
covered. Since his discharge he had 
been communicating with his relatives 
in Tennessee, but to avoid discovery 
he had rented a post office box where 
he received his mail. They did not 
know his assumed name, his address, 
nor his occupation. As soon as he read 
their letters he destroyed them. 


But he was afraid that Lupe might 
discover signs of his Negro blood in his 
appearance. He kept himself scrupu- 
lously clean and used an after shave lo- 
tion which contained a slight bleach. 
Each week he got a hair cut and a mes- 
sage. But fearing that the neighbor- 
hood barbers might guess his Negro 
origin from the texture of his hair, he 
patronized a Negro barbershop uptown 
in Harlem. Each Saturday afternoon 
when they returned from their half 
day at work, he departed for his jaunt 
uptown and did not return until dark. 
After getting his haircut and massage, 


he spent the rest of the time wander- 
ing about the streets of Harlem. It was 
the only time during the week that he 
felt completely relaxed. 

Unknown to him, Lupe also had a 
problem. She, too, felt strained in their 
relationship for she was also part Ne- 
gro. And as with him, she was fearful 
of his discovering it. She took the same 
precautions against its discovery as did 
he. She bathed frequently, used quan- 
tities of bleach creams, and’ patronized 
a Negro hair dresser uptown in Har- 
lem. Each Saturday she left the house 
exactly a half hour after his departure, 
used the same transportation, and ar- 
rived at her beauty parlor at the time 
he was in his barbershop not more 
than four blocks away. She also spent 
part of the afternoon visiting friends 
in Harlem before returning, although 
she managed always to get home a few 
minutes before his arrival. But for 
those Saturday afternoon sessions with 
her Negro friends, she could not have 
endured the strain. 

He told her he spent the time in 
school, taking a course in radio engi- 
neering. He never knew that she went 
out at all. In fact he did not know 
that her hair was the type that re- 
quired straightening. He was too pre- 
occupied with his own fear of discovery 
to notice. 

To make matters worse, both exhib- 
ited extreme prejudice against Ne- 
groes. Of course, they did so in an ef- 
fort to hide their identity. But the ef- 
fect it had was only to increase their 
trepidation. As they labored more and 
more desperately to avoid detection, 
the strain between them increased. In 
time they became. the most prejudiced 
people in all of New York City. 

Due to his excellent war record, 
some of the red tape concerning his 
application for citizenship was avoid- 
ed, and he became a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States in December, 
1947. It had an immediate effect of se- 
curity on him. But her fears increased 
proportionately. She had visions of 
being discovered and put in jail for 
falsifying her race on the application 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Facts Behind the Gold Coast Riots 


By George Padmore 


HE statement of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies on the 
recent riots on the Gold Coast 
is a shameful attempt to dodge official 
responsibility. To ignore the economic 
background giving rise to unrest and 
to assert, as did Mr. Rees-Williams, that 
the Africans were mere dupes of un- 
scrupulous Communists, exploiting 
them in the interests of Moscow, is 
wicked, to say the least. 

Such irresponsible allegations by an 
official spokesman of the Colonial 
Office can only serve to prejudice 
whatever enquiry the governor might 
institute. It brings discredit on the 
Labor Government which Africans al- 
ready suspect of protecting the in- 
terests of big business against them, 
especiallly that of the United Africa 
Company. Surely it would have been 
wiser, and fairer, if Mr. Rees-Williams 
had conceded Mr. Gallacher’s request 
for the appointment of a commission 
of “responsible trade union officials” 
from Great Britain to investigate the 
causes of the riots and to suspend 
judgment until such time as the report 
has been submitted to the colonial 
secretary. After all, there was nothing 
so outrageous in Mr. Gallacher’s sug- 
gestion. Even The Times took Mr. 
Rees-Williams to task in its editorial 
on “The Gold Coast Riots” in its 
issue of March 5. “There is no need 
to prejudge the question,” The Times 
asserted. “A full inquiry has been 
promised and will no doubt establish 
the facts. Investigation of the under- 
lying causes of the troubles is also 
needed.” Why, then, brand the Afri- 
cans as Communist stooges simply be- 
cause it suited a Communist M.P. to 
interrogate the under-secretary of state? 

The instituting of independent en- 
quiries is a well established procedure 
in British colonial administration. 
Whenever riots and labor disturbances 
occur in colonial dependencies, com- 
missions are invariably sent out to 
probe into the causes giving rise to the 
unrest. It is only a few months ago 
that the colonial secretary issued the 
report of such an enquiry carried out 
in Trinidad by a “responsible trade 


The British offer bullets instead 
of bread. Facts behind the 
Gold Coast riots of February 28 


unionist,” Mr. W. Dally. The Colonial 
Office library is full of reports by royal 
or other commissions. Mr. Gallacher’s 
suggestion, therefore, was quite a 
normal one, and by his rejection of it 
the under-colonial secretary forces the 
suspicion that he has very good reasons 
for trying to cover up what Mr. Gal- 
lacher described as “a shameful busi- 
ness’—the shooting of 21 unarmed 
Africans and the wounding of over 
200 by Gold Coast Police and troops. 


Economic Background 


Despite the introduction of a new 
constitution, in the summer of 1946, 
under which the Africans have been 
granted a majority membership on the 
Legislative Council—composed mostly 
of chiefs or their nominees—there has 
been widespread discontent of an eco- 
nomic nature dmong all strata of the 
population—workers, farmers, peasants, 
even the civil servants, including the 
police. The discontent has resulted 
from the inflationary economy which 
has gripped the country since the end 
of the war. 

The Africans are large consumers 
of imported commodities, which have 
become scarcer and scarcer and in- 
evitably dearer and dearer. This scarc- 
ity, the Africans alleged, was aggra- 
vated by a government policy favoring 
certain big merchants in the importa- 
tion of textiles, and other goods. A 
special commission of enquiry, presided 
over by Mr. Martindale, was set up to 
enquire into the allegations, and it 
brought to light shocking disclosures. 
As a result of the commission’s find- 
ings, British officials in the customs 
and currency control departments were 
dismissed from the service. 


Because of the complaints about the 
terribly high cost of living and the 
demands from the pensionable African 
civil servants, a commision was ap- 


pointed under the chairmanship of Sir 
Walter Harrigan, chief justice of the 
Gold Coast. This commission found 
that the cost of living had gone up 
by 200 per cent and recommended an 
increase in salaries and cost of living 
bonus to the extent of 35 per cent. 
Following this award, the non-pension- 
able African employees, such as public 
works employees and other weekly 
wage-earners, made similar demands. 
Another commission was then estab- 
lished, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
K. A. Korsah, an African puisne judge. 
This commission recommended mini- 
mum wage increases of from one penny 
to sixpence per day. It also recom- 
mended a minimum wage of 1/6d. 
[32¢] to 2/- [40¢] per day for weekly 
employees in the Northern territory 
of the Gold Coast and 2/9 [58¢] to 
3/- [60¢] per day in the coastal towns, 
where the cost of living is much higher 
than in the rural areas. 

At this stage, the teachers in the 
religious schools, who had _ been ex- 
cluded from the awards under the 
Harrigan Commission, raised their 
claims for salary increase. These claims 
were investigated by a commission un- 
der the chairmanship of The Hon. 
T.R.O. Hangin, the chief commissioner 
for the colony. Recognizing the justice 
of these claims, Mr. Hangin recom- 
mended that the salaries of teachers in 
non-government schools should be 
brought into line with those of their 
colleagues in government schools. | 

The farmers and peasants, realizing 
that they constitute the backbone of 
the country’s economy, inasmuch 4s 
cocoa accounts for gs per cent of the 
Gold Coast’s export trade, demanded 
an increase in prices. In order to 
avoid a threatened hold-up of cocoa 
crops, which would affect Great Brit 
ain’s dollar intake at a time when 
cocoa is fetching £177 [$713.31] pe 
ton in New York, the government 
offered to increase the price by 45 pe 
cent over the previous year. 

This series of appeasements only 1 
cited other sectors of the population, 
whose interests had until then been 
ignored. The workers on the goverlh 
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ment railways and in the privately ex- 
ploited mines put forward their claims 
now for wage increases. When these 
were resisted the men declared strikes. 
The stoppage of transport increased 
the inflationary tendency and, after 
several weeks, the government agreed 
to meet the workers’ demands. The 
mining companys, represented by Mr. 
Duncan Sandys, Mr. Churchill’s son- 
in-law, were also forced to give way, 
following arbitration proceedings con- 
ducted by Mr. William Gorman, a 
British K.C. 

African clerks and other employees 
of the Bank of British West Africa 
and Barclays Bank threatened to strike, 
and salary and wage increases were 
conceded to them. 


Boycott Organized 


However, parallel with this increased 
circulation of money, prices of essential 
commodities sky-rocketed, because the 
local government administration would 
not take appropriate measures to arrest 
the vicious spiral of inflation. Unable 
to get the British administration to 
clean up the black market and estab- 
lish price controls and rationing of 
essential foods and cotton piece goods 
imported into the country by the 
United Africa Company and other 
monopolistic firms, the people decided 
to take the situation into their own 
hands. 

On the initiative of a progressive 
chief, Nii-Kwabena-Boone III, head of 
the Osu Abata division of the Ga State 
Council, an anti-inflation campaign 
committee was established. The com- 
mittee appealed to the people through- 
out the country to boycott all British 
goods until such time as the United 
Africa Company and other members 
of the Association of West African 
Merchants reduced their prices. The 
boycott was launched on January 26, 
1948, and was supported by 63 Para- 
mount Chiefs, and other influential 
political leaders associated with the 
United Gold Coast Convention, a 
newly organised nationalist movement. 
_ As soon as the threat of boycott was 
implemented into action, the govern- 
ment rushed to set up a Price Control 
Committee under Mr. H. S. Hector, 
accountant-general of the _ colony. 
Among the members nominated by the 
governor were Mr. P. H. Fitzgerald, 
general manager of the United Africa 
Company; and Mr. F. H. Boret, district 
agent of the Commonwealth Trust 
Ltd., two of the leading firms of the 
Association of West African Mer- 
chants, against whose actions the peo- 
ple have so bitterly complained. 

With all sections of the population 
having secured some increase in in- 


British Combine 
AN AFRICAN soldier cleaning his rifle. 


come to meet the heavily rising cost 
of living, the demobilised soldiers, who 
had served with the Fourteenth Army 
in the Burma campaign, decided to 
make representations to the govern- 
ment for help for themselves. Their 
organisation, the Ex-Servicemen’s 
Union, secured permission from the 
commissioner of police to hold a dem- 
onstration. It is alleged by the author- 
ities that this procession departed from 
the agreed route and attempted to 
march towards Christeansborg Castle, 
the Governor’s official residence. Fight- 
ing ensued when the police interfered. 

The result of this skirmish between 
the police and the ex-soldiers was a 
riot. Tear gas was turned upon the 
people and military reinforcements 
were brought into Accra to help the 
civil authorities quell the disturbance. 
The populace joined with the ex- 
servicemen and together they vented 
their feelings upon the property of 
United Africa Company by burning 
down the company stores. The rioting 
spread in the following days to other 
parts of the Gold Coast. At Nsawm, 
the centre of the cocoa-producing area, 
22 miles north of Accra, the capital, 
African ex-servicemen attacked and 
looted the stores of United Africa 
Company. Similar incidents occurred 
at Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti. 


African Troops Unreliable 
According to unofficial information 
reaching London, it is reported that 
when the local troops indicated un- 
willingness to suppress their own peo- 
ple, a battalion of the Nigerian Regi- 
ment of the West African Frontier 
Force was flown from Ibadan in Ni- 
geria to Accra. When they left Ibadan, 
the troops were not informed of their 
destination, but when they arrived on 
the Gold Coast and realised they were 
to be used to shoot down their Gold 
Coast comrades, they, too, showed un- 
willingness. It is further reported that 
an attempt was made to bring in a 
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battalion of troops from Sierra Leone, 
but having heard of events on the 
Gold Coast, these troops, it is said, 
refused to carry out military orders 
and have been disarmed and interned 
in barracks. Confronted with this soli- 
darity of the West African peoples, the 
governor appealed to the Colonial 
Office to send military aid, and two 
companies of the 2nd Battalion Cam- 
eroonians at Gibralter were ordered 
to stand-by in readiness to fly to Accra. 
Two frigates, the Actaeo and the 
Nereide, were dispatched from Simons- 
town in the Union of South Africa. 

Meantime, however, while these 
forces were being mobilised from the 
outposts of Empire, the governor, faced 
with the possibility of a nation-wide 
uprising, appealed to the chiefs to 
restrain their people. In a country-wide 
broadcast, Otumfo Sir Osei Agyeman 
Prempeh II, King of Ashanti, went to 
the microphone in his capital Kumasi, 
and appealed to the “good hearts” of 
his people to exercise “that peaceful 
restraint which is characteristic of us,” 
and obey law and order. 


Communist Smear 


In light of the foregoing facts, the 
allegation made by the under-secretary 
of state that the unrest on the Gold 
Coast “is almost certainly communist 
incitement” is completely without 
foundation. It is merely an attempt 
to discredit the popular progressive 
movements in Africa which are now 
agitating for self-government. “Give a 
dog a bad name and hang it” seems 
to be the new tactic of the Colonial 
Office in relation to the nationalist 
awakening throughout Africa. For- 
merly the leaders of these movements 
were branded as “anti-British and anti- 
white.” Now, by labelling them com- 
munist at this time when the idealog- 
ical “cold war” is gathering momen- 
tum against communists within the 
British trade unions and Labor Party, 
they are hoping to alienate from the 
Africans the sympathies of those sec- 
tions of British people, including 
Labor back-benchers, who have ex- 
pressed solidarity with the colonial 
struggle. 

The United Gold Coast Convention, 
which has been openly accused in 
certain quarters of being a communist- 
dominated organization, is nothing 
of the sort. It is a legitimate nationalist 
movement, voicing the aspirations and 
demands of the Gold Coast people for 
political freedom and economic and 
social emancipation from the yoke of 
British Imperialism. 

The spectre of Pan-Africanism is 
haunting the “Dark Continent.” Africa 
is on the march. 
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We Export—Race Prejudice to China 


Silbert 


A short examination of Ameri- 

can influence on Chinese racial 

attitudes, especially as they per- 
tain to Negroes 


N Shanghai a grinning blackface 
I advertises “Darky” toothpaste on 

enormous billboards along the 
main streets. This minstrel-show char- 
acter with his cocked tophat sells the 
product of an enterprising Chinese 
businessman who puts one-fourth of his 
outgo into advertising. Sensitive Amer- 
ican visitors quail at the choice of a 
brand name and sterotype from home 
so insulting to some of their fellow 
citizens. When they ask their Chinese 
friends how come, they are told the 
contrast of the white teeth in the grin 
against the black skin just shows how 
white teeth can get if you brush them 
with “Darky” toothpaste. 

This answer might give the idea that 
the dose of race hate isn’t taking very 
well. But as the Chinese customers 
brighten their teeth they darken their 
minds by the repeated association of 
Negroes with an odious word and 
picture from our South with its false 
cult of inferiority. 

If you examine the Chinese scene 
for prejudice you learn a set of con- 
tradictory facts. Although Chinese are 
the most tolerant people in the world, 
nevertheless, prejudice is taking hold 
in their country. Because of their very 
tolerance Chinese understand prejudice 
so poorly that they become an easy 
. prey to it. 


Returned Students 


How does prejudice find its way into 
the great Middle Kingdom and why 
should Americans be concerned about 
it? All you have to do is trace any one 
of the hate back 
to its origin in some foreign influence. 
It’s not that Americans alone have had 
a hand in the growth because it has 
many but America 1s 
the most important influence 
in China. 

Strangely enough, Chinese 


growing signs of race 


sources, today 


foreign 


“returned 


SHANGHAI, CHINA—Nanking Road, 


students” themselves have brought 
back some. There are hundreds of in- 
tellectuals in China who obtained their 
college education and degrees in the 
United States. While here, learning 
first hand the principles of freedom 
and democracy that sometimes served 
them well in their struggle for Chinese 
democracy, they also learned the ex 
pressions of race hate. It has happened 
that a distinguished scholar drops an 
anti-Semitic expression—possibly as a 
figure of speech—in speaking of one ol 
the handful of Shanghai's rich foreign 
settlers of Jewish origin. Probably he 
doesn’t rightly know what a Jew is, 
but the stereotype is in his mind and in 
his vocabulary. 

It is in the few large cities of China 
in which the western powers had 
staked out concessions, now abolished 
since the war, and among the educated 
and those who had dealings with out- 
siders, that traces of prejudice are most 
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one of the busiest spots in the city 


likely to turn up. 

The first poy extensive expression 
in Shanghai o f prejudice followed up- 
on the arrival of 16,000 harassed ref 
ugees from Europe in 1938 and 1939 
who had run away from worse forms. 
By the time they got to this former 
free port there already was a tidy 
flourishing group of Nazis set up I 
business and social affairs. After the 
Japanese took the city, they herded 
the unhappy displ ced persons into a 
restricted area. The Nazis continued 
to flourish, taking shelter and freedom 
for spread of their own racist notions. 
Not only were the Japanese ready 
learners, but unfortunately so were 
some Chinese. 

With nobody there to tell the Chin 
ese otherwise, the ideas took root. 
Now, when a young Chinese business 
man in his neat American tailored suit 
who has never set foot outside his own 
country, remarks: “Everybody knows 
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those Jews will try to cheat you!” you 
marvel at his command of English but 
don’t puzzle long over how he learned 
to make such remarks. 

The step is easy from one stage of 
race prejudice to another and from 
one scapegoat to others. Thus, with 
America’s recent intervention = in 
China’s affairs, there have been more 
evidences of prejudice toward Amer- 
ica’s most well known scapegoat, the 
Negro, as in “Darky” toothpaste. And 
as in the story told in China during 
the war that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek specifically asked that no 
American Negro troops be sent to his 
aid. Whether or not true and whether 
or not the request was honored, the 
story illustrates adaptability to Amer- 
ican ways. 


Chinese Flattery 


This adaptability, a form of flattery 
by Chinese big business to the out- 
stretched hand which has already 
passed over $6 billion worth of help, 
may take many forms. If mimicking 
our way of keeping Negroes apart and 
inferior and nourishing the accompany- 
ing myth is one way, the setting is 
ready. 

Further illustrations of American 
customs are occasionally provided by 
the men who come with the guns, 
goods, and money our government is 
pouring into Nationalist China. It’s 
not uncommon in the bars of Shang- 
hai’s Broadway to hear white American 
soldiers fulminate against their fellow 
Negro Americans sometimes standing 
right next to them. Unless he is told 
otherwise, the Chinese thinks the 
Negro is just another kind of foreigner. 
But he hears the words in the bars 
and the tone in which they are spoken 
and observes the action that arise out 
of them. 
_ To these living examples, add Amer- 
ian cultural exports, certain maga- 
zines, some books and movies, with 
their implicit assumptions of Negro 
inferiorities, and you've got the start 
of a full blown case of race hate in 
a country thousands of miles away 
from its home base. 


Chances are good that if China were 
left to her own devices to settle her 
affairs, the native good sense and toler- 
ance of the Chinese people would win 
out and prejudice die away. If we let 
them alone, we would take away the 
drive to imitate, There still would be 
the inclination to take the best of our 
western civilization as they rebuild 
their country. In the meanwhile, Amer- 
can Negroes truly have a stake in far 
away China. 


James Sawders-British Combine 


THESE BILLBOARDS along a street in Shanghai are a combination of occidental and oriental 


art. The “darky-tooth-paste” sign referred to in this article is of the same type as the two 


pictured here advertising Lux soap and Wrigley’s chewing gum. Note the cyclists. 


UNCLE TOM 


Uncle Tom is a legend and a dream. 
Uncle Tom is a groan and a scream. 
Uncle Tom is a lash on the back. 
Uncle Tom is a man who’s black. 
But Uncle Tom 
Was long ago. 
Gone is the lash 
And the slaver’s blow. 
Ours is the freedom 
Tom did not know— 
So tend your freedom that the lash and 
the pain 
And his head bowed down be not in 
vain. 
Tend your freedom that tomorrow may 
see 
Uncle Tom’s children wholly free! 


Langston Hughes 


TO DOROTHY MAYNOR 


As though her lips 

Are touched 

With cooling water 

The calmness of her song 
Is blessed 


With peace. 


Langston Hughes 


CENTENARY OF 
DANIEL O°CONNELL 


Propaganda is an all-important weap- 
on in the Catholic movement and is 
needed today more than ever, the Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.]., editor-in-chief of 
America and chaplain of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York, de- 
clared in a recent speech in New York 
City. : 

He spoke at a special meeting of the 
Irish-American committee for interra- 
cial justice held to commemorate the 
centenary of Daniel O’Connell, famous 
1gth century Irish statesman who was 
frequently praised by American leaders 
for his advocacy of Negro rights. 

In his talk Father LaFarge pointed 
out: “Some say the interracial move- 
ment is just talk, and ask what we are 
going to accomplish with words. But 
the truth ts the world is being gov- 
erned by talk and the public opinion 
it creates. We are at a moment now in 
the history of America and the world 
when the things we say have tremen- 
dous power and significance.” 


“We must not forget,” he adds, “that 
the war we are engaged in—the so- 
called cold war—is a battle of ideas, of 
ideologies, aimed at capturing the hu- 
man soul and that we have a duty at 
a time when people are wary of words 
of bitterness to speak words of justice 
and friendship.” Catholics should re- 
alize the “enormous importance of 
speaking out clearly and unstintingly 
in defense of interracial justice.” 





Noél Coward and Elihu Dunn 


By Cedric Dover 


I is possible, in the forward sweep 

of a literary movement, for isolated 

individuals to be stranded and for- 
gotten. Therefore when I discovered 
Elihu Dunn, complete with portrait 
(which | studied critically) and bio 
graphical note (which I read inno- 
cently), in Noél Coward's anthology, 
Spangled Unicorn (1939), I felt it my 
duty to restore this colored poet to the 
“Negro Renaissance” to which, as a 
very minor figure, he obviously be 
longed. 

‘The duty was discharged in Half 
Caste (1937), where | quoted part of 
Dunn's “Ma People” as an example of 
compensation in racial poetry. ‘This is 
the whole poem; 


Ma People 

Call back ober yo shoulder 

Way back to Jungle land 

Come to Glory 

Come with yo po hearts a-weary 

Yo po souls a-stretchin’ upwards 
to de light 

Neber yo mind ma people 

Neber yo mind when i white 
folks 

Stand in de dusty streets a-nid 
noddin’ 

Deir fool white heads 

An a-laughin’ an a-jeerin’ 

De Lord lubs yo same as he lubs 
de Kingfisher 

In de corn brakes 

An de bees an de flowers in de 
Dixie fields 

Ma people 

Come on ma people 

Lift up yo po hearts 

Lift up your po hands 

Raise yo po eyes 

De Lord knows yo po backs is 
a-bendin’ 

Under yo po burden 

An dat yo po feet is a-achin' 

In yo po shoes 

Come on, yo po people 


Ma people. 


My extract gained from compression 
and attracted some attention as a rep 
resentative sample of a type of Negro 
sentiment. It was requoted by others 


The unmasking of a literary 
hoax 


and several readers asked for further 
information on Elihu Dunn's work, | 
could only refer them to Noél Cow 
ard’s anthology, in which two other 
poems are included. One is a frivolous 
and un-Mendelian statement of the 
throwback belief: 


Ma skin is black 

As an ole black crow 
Ole black crow 

Vo dodeo do 

Ma Pap was white 

As de wind blown snow 
Wind blown snow 

Vo dodeo do 

Ma Mammy was brown 
As chicken soup 
Chicken soup 

Boop oop a doop... 


For 


WILLIAM EDWARD BURGHARDT 
DUBOIS—on his Eightieth Birthday 


He does not lounge with the old men 
on their thrones in the sun .... 


I have awakened from the unknowing 
to the knowing 

hoping to see the fathomless 

But I saw the old men 

on their thrones in the sun, 

with aged eyes 


and dust in their beards. 


Mixed with the shadows, 
veiled and unthroned, 
the brown one smiles. 


I meet them at the turnpike, 
but they point signward, 
waving the crutches of empty years. 


The brown one, smiling, led me on 
with wisdom as a sturdy cane. 

‘The masterpiece is there,” he said 
and the dread beauty of living 
crushed us into reverence. 


Betre Darcie LATIMER 
Fisk University, 1948 


‘The other is the prevalent picture 
of Harlem in the ‘twenties, with all 
the Africanism of beating druins, hot 
breath, black shadows and moaning 
saxophones: 


Yellow brown black 

Limbs writhing in rhythm 
Rhythm writhing limbs 

Hot Momma Hey Hey 
Where is Death if this is life 
Night Life Night Death 
Saxophones moanin’ 
Groanin’ groanin’ 

Where are de cotton fiels 
Where is dat blue grass 
Where are dem ole oat cakes 
Not here Nigger 

Hot Momma Hey Hey 


‘The sentiments in these poems have 
been widely spread, but they were ex: 
pressed with a certain sophistication 
and sympathy which made me curious 
about their author. I looked for him 
in many libraries in Europe and pur 
sued the search again, when I was in 
America, from Harvard to New Or 
leans. At Washington I asked Alain 
Locke if he knew anything about 
Elihu Dunn. He passed the subject over 
so casually that I am wondering now 
if there was a sly twinkle in his eyes. 

For no such person as Elihu Dunn 
has ever existed! Mr. Coward tells me 
that the whole anthology, with it 
portraits and biographies, was a hoax- 
a satire on the precious anthologies 
of the day which, one must agree, was 
“quite a good one.” Indeed, it is an 
excellent one, since it reveals how facile 
and easily imitated are the sophistica 
tions, the artiness and the racialism of 
the period between the two wars. 


And yet I wonder if the final joke 
is not really on Mr. Coward. Is it not 
just a bit too good to be a joke? So 
good that I am sorry to lose “Elihu 
Dunn,” whose three books, if Mr 
Coward had written them as well, 
might have seated him in the pit of 
the New Negro Movement. It 1s ch 
tainly an interesting thought. 
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OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK youth council seated around the table in a business session while the membership looks on 


SCHOOLS 


Pennsylvania Schools Discriminate: 
Widespread segregation and discrim 
ination in the public school systems 
of Pennsylvania communities have 
been uncovered by a survey conducted 
by Rufus Smith, assistant field secre 
lary. Assisting in making the survey 
were NAACP branches, Lincoln uni- 
versity, the Educational Equality 
League, and the Social Action division 
of the Presbyterian church, 


Mr. Smith discovered that segregated 
schools for Negroes persist in Pennsyl 
vania as a recognized social institution. 
One-third of the thirty-seven communi 
lies visited maintain some form of 
formal separation between Negro and 
white pupils. There is a general un- 
willingness to integrate Negro teachers 
into the school system, Only thirteen 
of the towns visited employ Negroes 
on their teaching staffs, Where Negro 
teachers are employed, with the single 
exception of Pittsburgh, they may in 
struct colored students only, Although 
‘xtra-curricular activities are widely 
integrated, Negro students are discout 
aged from participating in dramatics, 


. One of the communities visited, Gar 
isle, has since indicated that Negro 


students will not be segregated after 
the expiration of the present school 
term. Aside from Carlisle, segregated 
schools were found to exist in Johns 
town, York, Coatesville, Morton, Ches 
ter and West Chester. Segregated 
classes within the same school exist in 
Washington, Downington, Kennett 
Square and Avondale. 

This is the second educational sur 
vey conducted by the NAACP. In 1946 
and 1947, a survey of New Jersey school 
systems revealed wide-spread discrim 
inatory practices, many of which have 
since been eliminated through activity 
of the New Jersey state conterence of 
NAACP branches. 

Oppose Regional Plan: A majority 
of educators in southern Negro colleges 
look with disfavor on the segregated 
regional college plan, it has been dis- 
closed in a poll taken by William N. 
Smith of Shaw university in Raleigh, 
N. C. The survey, which constituted an 
effort to obtain factual information on 
nine questions pertaining to regional 
colleges for Negroes, was made in 
preparation for a conference of the 
Atlanta All-Citizens Committee on the 
Southern Regional Education Plan 

Nineteen of the twenty-seven educa 
tors polled declared that they were not 


Hansen 


in favor of all-Negro institutions, even 
though they might be well-run and 
well-planned. ‘The high percentage of 
educators disapproving the plan re- 
futes the claims of southern governors 
and congressmen that southern Ne- 
groes are enxious to see the establish- 
ment of segregated regional colleges. 


GIFTS 


Ingram Fund; The NAACP received 
$803.09 on June g in contributions to 
the Ingram defense fund, bringing the 
grand total to $92,117.80. Of this 
money, the largest amount, $23,287.06, 
has been donated by NAACP branches; 
$1,479.53 has come from individuals; 
$1,214.43 has been contributed by 
churches; and organizations have given 
$6,036.78. Among the organizations 
which contributed to the fund in June 
were the Send ‘Transportation ‘Truck 
Company (Pacific Area), Madi 
son County (Indiana) Industrial Union 
Council, Order of Eastern Star Pride 
Chapter 609 (Alabama), Negro Women 
Incorporated (New York) and United 
Steel Workers of America (Indiana). 

Gift From Church: The Union Bap 
tist church of New York City contribu 
ted $207.57 to the: NAACP in June. 


Ocean 
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The board of trustees of the church 
also decided to make this contribution 
part of the annual budget of the 
church 

he co-pastors of Union Baptist 
church are Reverend George H, Sims, 
Sr. and Reverend George H. Sims, |! 
The elder Reverend Sims, now 77 years 
of age, was one of the most courageous 
and eflective workers in the carly days 
of the NAACP. He has continued to 
support the Association throughout 
the years and he is still active in th 
ministry 


Union Baptist is the third Baptist 
church in New York City which has 
contributed to the work of the NAACP 
in recent months, The other two Bap 
tist contributors are the Mount Olivet 
Baptist church and the Metropolitan 
Baptist church 
Donations Received: Contributions 
and a bequest totaling d1,700 have 
been donated to the Association Lhe 
largest sum, $1,000, was raised at a 
meeting at Temple Isracl, Lawrence, 
L. lL, following an address by Mrs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was this con NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 
gregation which recently purchased a pecainy May 
life membership in the NAACP for its ohi. Dhaws 
spiritual leader, Rabbi Judah Cahn, , winateld 
a member of the NAACP board ol 


cdlirectors 


1-2 Seale ij 


The Asociation has been notified ol 
a bequest of $300 under terms of the 
will of the late Carroll A. Brooks of division of the NAACP, reve 
Washington In respons to the 71 percent of the 2280 young men 
NAACP church program, Reverend responded favor the Randolph-! 
George Sims, pastor olf Union Baptist olds proposal \ total of 12,000 
church, New York, pres nted a check tionhaires was sent out 


of $150 on May An additional sum through NAACP coll 
male Negro students 


=) 


of $50 has been received from Howard 


» 
Lindsay, famous playwright and co- SUtutOns Responses 
author of the Pulitizer prize winning from students in 26 col 


play State of the Union percent of those responding 


. the anti-jim-croy 
New Life Member: Mrs. Arthur B oa pean 
Spingarn, wife of the president of the 


Asocjiation has become a $500 hi 
member Ihe contribution followed 
recent celebration of Mr. Spingarn’s 
7oth anniversary, on which occasion he 
was presented with the sculptured 
head of a Zula woman, the gilt « 
members of — th board staff 
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gathering at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on June 2 

Lh 
social screntist spoke 
the 


raising, organization for the 


jlatesman and 
the “usp 
the fund 
Legal De 
the 
Association, Sharing the program with 
Dr, Myrdal Mrs. Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, Bartley Crum, publisher of 
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CAMPAIGN WORKERS f f tiaten Island, N y hranch during the vecent nationwide 


member ship campaign 


first instance of its ! f h come infuriated because the elder Hutson had 


Texas the grand 


jur curt i ttin declined to pay a $40 fine, out of which the 


NACOGDOCHES in June returned a constable received a certain percentage, and 


degree-murder indictment igainst i w trite had drawn his gun and shot the Negro 
peace officer for the murder of a egro through the body three times, killing him 


The unprecedented grand jury action named ilmost instantly 


Constable Travis Helpinstill of Nacogdoches Acting for the state before the grand jury 
is the first-degree murderer of Ellis Hutson was District Attorney Ward Burke of Lufkin 
Sr., on the morning of last March i4 in a A large part of the evidence he presented 
corridor of the courthouse building when the in securing the indictment was unearthed as 
latter, in the company of his wife Mrs. Char 1 result of on-the-scene investigations made 
lene Hutson, attempted to make bond for his by Donald Jones, NAACP regional secretary, 
son who on the night before had been jailed and Otto Mullinax, Dallas attorney, who came 


tgomert 


for the north 
by the constable on an assault charge AC to Nacogdoches for this purpose several days 


That is as far as 

: cording to eyewitnesses, Helpingstill had be ifter commission of the crime 

ince would take him 
ulry, but he has 
acres of bloody 
and son behind 


taken steps to 


ind the city 


civil rights 


REGON et » L. Thomas, who for the 
as two ve Le been president of the 
"ORTLAND inch, resigned in order to 
file himself candidate for the Oregon 
eyisiature i: e Republican primaries. Mr 
Thomas place sixteen among 48 candidates, 


iirten of whom were nominated 


TeNNESsEE: The Tennessee State Conference 
@ NAACP branches was re-organized on 
April 27. Objectives as set forth by the con 
‘tence are as follows: stress on registering 
and voting improving youth chapters, hiring 
ot Negro policemen in major cities, getting 

into the National Guard, and organi 


tion of more 


branches throughout the state 


, NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of (hie Aentuchy state conference of branches which was re 
W hat the Regions organized at Hopkinsville April 24-25. Pictured left to right are James A, Crumlin, Louisville, 
4 - . first vice-president; C. L. Brown, Paducah, second vice-president; Franklin Williams, NAACP 
Are Doing special counsel; Louis P. McHenry, Hopkinsville, president; Phyllis Ellis, Louisville, board 
member; Gloster B. Current, director of branches; W. 8. Dotson, Lexington, treasurer, and 
SouTuwes1 In what is believed to be the L. Davis, Paris. 
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“RACE” NOVELS 


Negro Voices in American Fiction. By Hugh 
M. Gloster. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948. XIV- 
295pp. $3.50. 


Dr 
an account of the published novels and short 
by the 
from 1940, 


which 


Gloster in this book undertakes to give 


American Negroes 


stories written 
United States 
of the 


writings 


in 
beginnings to 


and social backgrounds from 


there 
The 
the 


sulle 


arose 


book adds litle to what may be found 


book: 
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mn" earlier containing material on 


the beyond extending by three 
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ae well ax quite a few others) he could have 
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The Crisis 


Your reviewer's first reacti 


On laying 
down the present book was on 


of regret that 


Sterling Brown's The Negro in American Pig 


tion is no longer in print, 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Lands of the Dawning Morrow: The Awakes. 
ing from Rio Grande to Cape Horn. By 
Carleton Beals. Indianapolis-New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 334pp. 
$4.00. , 


Anyone at all 
name of Carleton Beals expect 


Latin this 
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Despite its xcellencies, however, the book 
is marred by either carelessness or poor proof 
reading in the section “New Opportunities 
for Writers.” On page 215, for 
CasaGrande ¢ Senzala is listed as a “power. 
ful novel” and spelled Sen- 
rala.” The book is actually a study 
history author Gilberto 
clear in his four prefaces to the fourth edi- 


instance, 
“Casa Grandey 
in social 
as its reyre makes 
again called “premier Bragil- 
ian novelist” on page 5. Of the 
books this 


a novel, for Frevre is, in fact, 


non. Frevre ! 
author's 
reviewer has 


twenty odd which 


read, not one | 
, very brilliant social historian, On page 216 


timeida becomes “José Amenco 


José Americo 
de Almeido.” 


tually a place for the storing of “eane trash,” 


His novel is 4 Bagaceria (ue- 
not just “Trash” as Mr, Beals would have it) 


instead of “A Beagaceira.” It might be con- 
fusing also to refer to José Lins do Rego as 
simply “José do Rego.” Alberto Rangel’s 
hook is Inferno Verde, not “Intierno Verde,” 
thinker 


Ingenieros is mispelled “José Ingineros.” Title 


On page 217, the Argentine Jose 
of Romulo Lachataheré’s collection of Negro 
223, is ZZOh, mio 

Nor is Hdefonse 
Pereda Valdés’ El Negro Rioplatense “a mine 
Negro of the Rio 


book is and 


stories and songs 


page 
Yemaya!! not “Yemaha,” 


of information” on the 
Plata, 
sketchy, 

In passing it might be remarked that Fer 
nando Ortiz of Cuba deserves Mr. Beals’ ful- 
some Praise a 


New VW or ld 


man, perhaps, 


actually the derivative 


“one of the truly 


significant 


figures of our day.” 


No single 
has done so much for the re 
habilitation of the reputation of the New 
World Negro as Fernando Ortiz y Fernandes, 
a truly great taste and 


man of catholic 


Vast 
erudition, 


wet 


“DON'T BE AFREUD!" 


The American People; A Study in National 
Character, By Geoffrey Gorer. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. 
M4bopp. $3.00. 


Mr, Bernard De Voto 
hook lt is “frivolous,” 


and not 


like this 
unscientific, inadequate 
books 


what is 


does not 


objective ts are all 
And, 


is written with a pen instead of a calculating 
machine 


whieh 


disturb complacency worse, it 


For example, in “the 


orotic fetishist value given to women’s breasts 
Amerion.”” Me 
great addiction of 
milk as a drink has also 
signifieance.” Mr. De Voto 
comment and then proceeds to 
demolish it in the DeVotian manner: “ls 
there such an addiction? Sure a lot of Amer 


wan men like milk, but so de a lot of 
wan women, And 


noting very great 


Mm contemporary 
“The 


men to 


Gorer ob 
serves that mont 
American 
probably avmbotic 


Mixquotes thi 


Amer 
milk 
(New 


what is the ratio of 


bars to saloons and soda fountains? 


York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, 
March 28, 1048 


This sounds good and oh so mathematically 


tritical, but it ignores the fact that Mr, Gor 
e's conce ae 
Fs concern with the milk-drinking habits of 


American males, which most Europeans take 


for granted, is to suggest symbolic signifi- 


cance. ; 
a and the fact that American women also 
rink a lot of milk does not affect the sug: 
e . . : bY : : 
fstion, Moreover, if ratios have value in this 
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fountains to saloons is more likely to be re- 


argument, the ratio of and soda 
vealing than the ratio Mr, De Voto requires. 
Actually, the only 
lish the statistical proof 


De Voto are those of the 


to estab 
demanded by Mr, 


annual per 


figures necessary 


capita 
consumption of milk by adult American males 
and females, 


as compared with similar con. 


sumption in other countries where the per 
capita production of milk is comparable 
This quibble intrigues me because it) has 
whieh Mr 
Gorer is so adept at communicating, It almost 
seems as if Mr, De Voto feels 
be harsh to that, 
an Englishman, the charge of milk-drinking 


is linked with that of and the 


the sort of psychological favor 


(and it would 


blame him) coming from 


being “ STAB 
being a sissy is one of the 
American 


fear of major 


discussed by Mr. 
Gorer, It is certainly a prevalent one, empha 


that I read Mr 


Vandenburg's in 


characteristics 


sived for me on the same day 
book by 
that he 
would “rather sownd-so,.” 

In fact, Mr, and Mr, 
De Voto’s responses suggest that many Amer. 
will not like The American People. A 


book that centres its argument in the mother. 


Gorer’s General 


sistence Was not a sissy, No, sir, he 
they call me a 
Gorer’s approaches 


reans 


complex, which shows why this complex is so 
widespread in’ America, and how many na 
tional characteristics (including a “panic fear 
of homosexuality”) it creates, might sell but 
hardly hope to be acceptable. Yet 
within the limits the author sets himself, and 
in spite of his 


determination to be anthro- 
pological in the Meadian school, it gives a 
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fair enough picture of the attitudes and moti- 
vations of those who like to think themselves 
100 per cent 


over 


Americans and 
world 
Amer. 


analyses 


white 
Fortunately for the 
there are also a large number of other 
ican whom Mr 


“free, 
twenty-one,” 
natives to Corer's 
hardly apply 

Therefore, | believe that moat Negroes who 
have not Fisk 


who 


been to 


university, and 


even 
this 


afford to, as 


some 
book 


these 


renegades have, will enjoy 


they can 
samples of Me, 


Psychologically 


Gorey’s conclusions 


about Negroes indicate: 


The signs of friendship, of love, are a 
necessity for the American, He is 
tiable in his demands for them, for any 
occasion on which they are withheld 
raises the gnawing doubt that maybe one 
is not lovable, not a success, . One of 
the most paradoxical illustrations of this 
situation can be seen in the South, in the 
attitude demanded by the whites from 
the Negroes, The Negroes are kept in 
subservient position by the ulth 

mute sanctions of fear and force, and this 

is well known to whites 
alike, Nevertheless, the demand 
that the shall appear smiling, 
eager, and friendly in all their dealings 
with them, Any impassivity or withdraw. 
al and much sullenness —is 
interpreted as impertinence or hostility; 
und any Negro who fails to demonstrate 

a friendliness which nobody could ration- 

ally expect him to feel is stigmatized as 

“uppity.” 

The crucial test of the concept of 
Americanism is the case of the American 
Negro, By any test of length of residence 
of the family in the country, of lan. 
guage, of ideology, the American Negro 
has better claims for complete American- 
ism than most of his white compatriots; 
but only the most unrealistic egalitarian 
would claim that this is conceded ‘to 
them as a group, though the legal and 
civil disabilities under which they suffer 
are less in some parts of the country 
than in others, 

The character of the Negroes is sy 
tematically distorted by the fact that they 
live in a world in which authority is 
continuously, though apparently capri- 
ciously, hostile; and they perma- 
nently feel resentment they are not per- 
mitted to express. This suppressed re- 
sentment, even when it is not fully con- 
scious, has obvious destructive social po- 
tentialities, which provide a rational jus 
tification for the fear which is felt’ by 
most white Americans, though it nor 
mally only attains an obsessive quality in 
the South, and which assures the per- 
petuation of the treatment which will 
produce resentment, 

There are 


ithawe 


and Negroes 


whites 
Negt oes 


how more 


why the Ne- 
gro does not need to be afreud of Mr, Gorer’s 
book, but he Disere- 
better 


other reasons, too, 


discuss them. 


of Mr. 


does not 


tion is the part even Gorer’s 
valor. 


Cepaic Dover 


Feathers in the Arrow: An Approach for 
Coloured Writers and Readers. By Ced- 
ric Dover. Bombay, India: Padma Pub- 
lications Ltd., 1947. 3épp. Rs 1-8-0. 


This is a litle pamphlet of 
truisms and trivialities displaying a shuffling 
between sense on the 
one hand and a semi-metaphysical epexegesis 
on the other. So long as Mr. Dover sticks to 


the bare skeleton of his thesis—the problem 


paradoxical 


compromise common 
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of the writer in terme of language, audience, 
and content-—-he perforce expounds platitude 
therefore makes but he is not 
content to do this throughout much of his 


and sense ; 
essay. He must play variations on his theme 
and then he becomes arty and amphibolous. 
For instance, he talks much about poetry and 
the function of the poet, yet he never makes 
clear whether he is talking about poetry in 
the narrow English or the broader 
sense of Dichtung. The reader 


German 
is likewise at 
sea when he tries to find out what Mr. Dover 
means by And for 
seems to swear by the leftist aestheti- 
Jack Lindsay. But 
comes a whopper is in this dictum: 
“I firmly that the salvation of the 
coloured peoples must be found in commu- 


a classic some reason our 


author 
cism of 
really 


one where he 


believ e 


nism, but it is a salvation we must work out 
ourselves, little to 


commissars 


There is really choose 


from between a comorra of 
a klan of kleagles, 

The problem of the Eurasian, actually a 
marginal man 


defectively assimilated to the 
West both culturally and linguistically, is real 
enough, and Mr. Dover states it brilliantly; 
but the Eurasian’s challenge is not that of the 
American or Cuban or Brazilian Negro, say, 
writing as a national bred to English, Spanish 
or Portuguese languages. 
which Mr, 


minuscule and 


Actually, the prob- 
that of a 


minority, 
and it is for the most part factitive so far as 


lem Dover poses is 


largely deracinated 
the various colored peoples are concerned, be 
they New World Negroes, Africans or Orien- 
tals. That “unity of ideology, 
dition and 
thor 


mythology, con- 


circumstances,” to which 


our aur 
three-fourths myth. 


do WO 


keeps referring, is 


y ry’ ‘ 
Hk 
| 4 


Lhe [fricaine 
have sent us a copy of their first issue, 
November-December 1947 
Afro-French monthly published in 
Paris under the editorship of Alioune 
Diop, with the assistance of an editor 
ial board 
made 


MAGAZINES 


editors of Présence 


This is an 


and a comité de patronage 


up principally of 
compat ots 


The 


bers ol 


his white 


listed as mem 
stall: B. Dadieé, 
Balandier, F.-D 
Dia, Mercier, 
(the 


following ar 
the 
Cissé Dia, 
Cissokho, 
Meyé, H. Panassi¢ 
pert on American jazz), A, Sadji, 1 
Serpos, and M, Sillaret. On the 
laborating committee are some of 
France's leading writers and scholars, 
as well as our own Richard Wright. A 
few of them are well-known on 
side of the Atlantic, men like 
Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, 
Césaire, and Marcel Griaule. 

If this first 
Présence Africaine 


editorial 
Avouné, G 
Mamadou 


famous ex 


col 


this 
Jean 
\ime 
issuc 18 any criterion, 
promises to be a 
very lively and illuminating addition 
to French journalism. Articles in this 
192-page vary considerably in 
quality and range in tone from the 
semi-satirical ], Howlett’s review olf 
J'Irai Cracher su Tombes, 


issuc 


vos 


through 
scholarly 


the soberly serious, to the 


and the recondite. 
André Gide writes a foreword, trom 
which we quote two paragraphs: 


so-called — civilized 
black Africa at all 
There were times when a few 


For centuries people 


scarcely noticed 


except 
to exploit her 
people would 


evince a hesitant 


curposity in 
thei the 
had 


always has something new to 


her, prodded by interest in exotic 
written, “Africa 
offer.” = Africa 


used to offer us costly products unknown to 


For Rabelais already 


our temperate climes and 
and terrible animals; and especially 
cattle, offering 
profits It 

ken, It 


and het 


ebony, ivory, 
strange 
her human opportunities for 
that Africa 
felt 


people had 


enormous thus 


was 
swan 


nto 
Africa 


nothing to 


oul that we 


was not 
“backward” 
but that offered 
prizes to seize and wealth to plunder All 


the more 


teach us, they 


noble souls in 


revolted by 


reason why some 


clined to pity were such flagrant 


abuses and moved to sympathize with their 


sulfering brothers, It became duty then 


our 


to raise them up to our level 


So far as the 


Negroes themselves are con 


cerned we have exhibited 


three periods ol 
the last 


pitying 


attitudes, and we are 


now in First 


there was exploitation; then a 


con 


descension; and finally this 


comprehension 
which makes us not only try to help, to lift 
up, and gradually to instruct; but the broadet 
and deeper desire to let ourselves be 
ted by We 
that too have something to 


them to talk to 


instruc 


them have suddenly discovered 


they 


tea h, but 


that in order for 


us we must 


consent to listen 

Editon Diop sets forth the purpose 
of his journal in the lead article, from 
which we excerpt these passages: 

L his 


philosophical or political ideology It is 


review is not under 


the bidding of 
any 
open to the collaboration of all men of good 


will black), 
willing to help us define the African’s creativ 


(white, yellow and who are 


ity and to hasten his integration in the mod 


ern world, Présence 


{fricaine comprises three 


essential parts The first) part will contain 


studies of the culture and civiliza 


Alrvica by 


also” be 


muthorative 


tion of well-known scholars. ‘There 
will the 
methods of integrating the black man in west 


the most important in our eyes, will be com 


searching examinations ol 


ern civilization 


second part, which is 


short 
Finally, part three will be 


posed of texts by Africans (novels, 
StOTICS plays ete.) 


devoted to a review 


black 
texts 


of art and thought con 


Later will 
Africans 


there 


cerning the world 


ISsuCcS 


give Arabic 


written by and 


\lso 
informing 


translated into French will be 


dedicated to 
the 


a column young 


Africans ol diverse forms of humanistic 


thought in Europe \ few pages at the end 


of each number will present significant facts 


of our present-day social life ‘ In estab 


lishing this magazine, our first and principal 


aim is to make 


an appeal to the youth of 
Africa who has long hungered for intellectual 


food Few 


life in 
Our hope is that this 


echoes of intellectual 
Europe reach him 


magazine can 


window 
look 


constitute itself a 


through which 


the 


young Africa can out 


upon world 
The for this magazine dates back 


to 1942-48, When a certain number of overseas 


project 


Ihe Crisis 


students, witnessing a stricke: 
tioning herself as to the eflicac 
ness of het 


t urope ques. 
and genuine. 
values, themselves to. 
that ‘Mion and 
weigh the distinctive qualities of 


being 


gathered 


gether to study same sit 


their own 
beyond the 


Reaching confines 
of French colonization, it intends to raige 


and study the general problem of Euro 5 
relations the world, taking 

example, especially since her 
itself to be the 


with rest of the 
Africa as an 
black 


disinherited 


mankind finds 


most 


Among the contributors are Marcel 
Griaule, ‘““The Unknown Negro”: G, 
Balandier, “The Negro is a Man”: 
Richard Wright, “Bright Morn. 
ing Star,” from Uncle Chil. 
dren, in a French version by Boris 
Vian; Gwendolyn Brooks, “Ballad of 
Pearl May Lee” in both the original 
English and a_ French 
Madeleine Gautier; and Abdoulave 
Sadji, first chapter of his _ novel 
“Nini.” ‘There are also a number of 
short sketches, prose pocms, a play, 
book reviews, chroniques, and a re 


and 
Tom's 


version — by 


view of the reviews. 


This parliamentary interlocution of 
January 28, 1948, which we cull from 
the Colonial Parliamentary Bulletin, 
February, 1948, tells how the natives 
in northern 


Rhodesia are even jim 


crowed in the postothice 
asked 
Colonies if he 
Northern 


Mr. DRIBERG 
for the 


the Secretary of State 


will request the Goy 


ernment of Rhodesia to 


take im 


mediate steps to abolish the present system 


entrances tor 
Offices in 


Africans and Euro 
that 


of separate 


peans in Post territory 

Mr, Creecu 
out of 451 existing 
Rhodesia 


Europeans and 


Jonrs: [T understand that ge 
Offices in Northern 
entrance for 


that the 


Post 
provides a common 


Africans, and local 


make the same ar 


Post Othces 


Government intend to 
all new 
Olhices 


I am taking the matter up with the 


raangements at In regard 


to the 19 Post without common en 
trance 


local government 

The May 20, 1948 issue of the So 
cialist Leader carries this item on the 
Gold Coast strike: 


Recent that local 
on the Gold Coast have now expanded int 


reports indicate strikes 
an anti imperialist, anti-European movement 


of considerable dimensions Troops at Gi 
bralter, thousands of miles off, are apparently 
to West Africa 


the Empire @ 


standing by ready to be flown 


to uphold “law and order’ 
George the Sixth and of the big planung and 
“own” that 


“Common 


mining syndicates who virtually 
particular area of our democratic 


wealth,” 


Martial law has been proclaimed in Accta, 
And that vigilant watch 
dog of Empire, “The Evening Standard,” com 
plains that Africans “are beginning to discus 
the desirability of driving out the European 
and predicts that, one day, Africa, too, will 
quit the British Empire pardon, “Common 
wealth” (where everything is common except 
the wealth!). 


the colonial capital 
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Foothills, a student quarterly of the and designated to separate living areas, be- ral at Brazzaville [French Equatorial Africa]. 


nd genuine. University o! Denver, devotes twen- ggg yt cappbon en “et yg Regge lige Guadeloupe: Permitted us to have the naval 
mselves. to. ty-two pages of its Winter 1948 Issue he. whine Se eT ea” ahead P a captain Heliodore Mortenol, a full-blooded 
ion and to to an abridgement ol “A Report on rane ; ; a = ter children to Negro, who was General Gallieni’s right-hand 
their own Minorities n Denver,” made by the me —— with them. man and who helped to save Paris during the 
he confines an “s inter! irvey committee. r — — SHAE Te BTR te Se RE : ao 
mayor's interim st y 2 portunity to enter into such trades as the To her we owe M. Serge Denis, inspector- 
These two items trom the article government should decide. It is not in their general of public instruction, as well as the 
‘The first policeman 1M interests that they should be allowed freedom former polytechnic student, General Suffren- 
: Hébert, an engineer in the aviation engineer- 
ing corps of the Air Ministrf [The Ecole Poly- 
; ; \ ig technique at Paris trains engineers, artillery 
js almsot impossible tor a Negro to tat ee bi m a be allowed to be- officers, and members of the French army en- 
hold such a job.” come a member of the Provincial Council as gineering corps]. 


re Marcel As a result of the parliamentary elec- 


egro ; G, tions of May 26 in South Africa, the 
a Man”: 


nd Morn. 


i Ope ques- 


US lO raise 
of Europe's 
orld, taking 
y Since her 
«© the most 


are revealing: | | 
Denver was a Negro, Several of the to choose the trades they desire. It is fur- 
first firemen were Negroes. ‘Today it ther in the interests of the Colored people 


at present. ‘The law must be so changed 


that it will make provision for three Euro- ; 
I Governor-general Bayardelle, who, alas, has 


ee eee 3 peans to represent them... . tly died. It is to Martini eal de ; 
Se. an Christian Smuts, for 7 2 ; é' , es recently died. 1S o Martinique that we owe 
8 year-old | The status of all poor whites will be raised Ny. Robert Attuli, member of the Cour de 


ym’'s Chil twenty four years prime ens — because the Colored people must be placed Cassation and the first man-of-color to be ad- 

: turned out ot othce. Smuts officially under their protection. mitted to such a high judicial post [The Cour 

by Boris resigned on May 28 and Governor Gen- Ihe Europeans will on a Christian basis de Cassation or Court of Appeals corresponds 
‘Ballad eral Brand van Zyl then called upon — 5sure the place of the Colored people so that the U. 5. Supreme Court]. 


. . r - 1 12 > >; > 
ie Original - ie at a . they may neither stake their claim for free To her we owe the celebrated Professor 
ba 74-year-old Dr. Daniel F, Malan, leader Pe . : Morestin, one of the fathers of esthetic sur- 
ersion by competition with the Europeans as at present, . 
Ads ] 6a kes eblaelied 4 oitati ; he N gery; Dr. Le Dentu. former assistant surgeon 
ave ; cted to exp é > Natives : : : : 
loulaye said J Me SR PIOSAMOR. DY the AtIVES. to the hospitals of Paris; M. Botro-Roussel, 
his novel inally, the Colored people may belong only medical inspector-general; Dr. J. Turiaf, for- 
number of 1 British control to those churches which believe in segregation. mer head of assistants in surgery and _ staff 
a play as freedom trom British control, Those churches daring to oppose the belief physician to the hospitals of Paris since 1943; 
and a re 


Martinique: Has given us that great resister, 


of the Nationalist Party, to form a new 
cabinet. Mr. Malan has long been a 
champion of white supremacy as well 


Since the color issue was the reason that segregation is the correct and right pol- medical chief Parfaite, today head physician 
for Smuts’ defeat, and remember that _ icy will be dealt with. [All italics are found in the hospital at Cayenne [French Guiana]; 
Smuts has “always regarded the colored — in original. The Colored people referred to Dr. Gasmtet; former head of we clinic at pr 
locution of J community as an appendage of the throughout the article are the Cape Colored, Paris faculty; Dr. Garcin, staff physician to the 


; Pi 1 half-caste people a al ealihes ol hospitals of Paris and professor of neurology 
cull from European population and that next ae aste people numbering probably about on the Paris medical faculty; Dr. Osenat, head 


» Bulletin, to the “jackass the Negro ‘3 the most a half million. Because of their superior op- of the clinic of the Paris medical faculty; Dr. 
portunities, they supply much of the un-  Remineris, head of the dermatological clinic 


the natives yatient of animals,” it is revealing to ; : 
} 5 skilled and semi-skilled work in the areas in at the Saint-Louis Hospital; the renowned sur- 


even jim read Dr. Malan’s extreme racist Views. which they live. Ed.] geon Aliker, at present serving in Fort-de- 
We reprint excerpts from “Dr. Malan’s France [Martinique]; Mlle. Gertrude, head lec- 

tary of State Message,” as recorded in the Cape In part commemoration of the one- turer in vegetable biology at the Sorobonne; 

rest the Gov fown The Sun, issue of May 21, 1948, hyndreth anniversary of the abolition M. Montaigne, former say be aenabicneg the 

take im favextacted Irom the Apartheid Mani. of Negro slavery inthe French West gnee, now cieupying 2 high poston jn the 

resent system HF festo: Indies, Mme Thérése G. Monnerville, The French National Railways]. 

ns and Euro- The white race in South Africa must be | Wife of M. Gaston Monnerville, pres1- There are outstanding laboratory men: doc- 


ritory. protected, In order to do this, the present dent of the French “Senate,” writes an tors Zizine, Pamela, Rosa; prominent teachers: 
tand that 3 parliamentary representation in Parliament informing article on ‘The Results of M-. Henri Léopold, agrégé in English, professor 


in Northern must be changed. Therefore as a start it is One Hundred Years of Freedom inthe * the lycée _Louis—le-Grand; M. Gratiane, 

entrance for necessary to deny the Natives any further Antilles and French Gui a teas - agrégé in English, professor at the lycée Claude- 

hat the local representation in Parli me ee Ith al f Anti es an rench Guiana.” The ar- Bernard; M. Cénac-Thaly, agrégé in physics 

a Sage 2." ticle appeared. m the March-April, and chemistry, professor at the lycée Saint- 

1948, issue of Les Femmes de l'Union  WLouis. And there are many others teaching in 

4 Francaise d’Outre-Mer e Sta , the lycées in the provinces. 

common en volers from the Common Voters Roll and Ww ‘ os ‘ ler oil Métropole There are also governors: Messrs. Desmée, 

up with the place them on separate rolls. Having done (Women 2 t i French Union Over- Blacher, Saller; great administrators: Messrs. 

this, we must not allow them to vote for any S€€S and in France). Since it is short ‘Terrac, in Guiana; Peux, in the Cameroons; 

member of Parliament. ‘They should be al we quote it herewith: Rouam-Sim, in the Sudan; and M. Silvandre, 

. : notary at Dakar and deputy for the Sudan [A 

own and then ele ; “- Slavery was abolished on French soil exactly French notaire, who has ministerial rank, is 
item on the and then elect a separate Representative one hundred years ago and France has never : : 

Council : : eo oes = ” not to be confused with the American notary.] 

unc’ consisting of Coloreds. ‘These Col- had occasion to regret this brave gesture of its 


the same ar years ago we gave them this special represen 
ces, In regard lauon. Then we must remove all colored 


of the So lowed to hold a_ sé parate election all on their 


In the realm of music, three women are €s- 


oreds can then appoint 3 Europeans to : sliders in acceptance of : iti > 

at ‘ ‘ attend elders in acceptance of the proposition of the ee a ase * 51d 

t local strike Parliame PI 2 et dos P blic: ee » He pecially outstanding: Mlle. Héléne Brunet, 

a i ahament and take part in cerlain discus non-clerical republican, the Alsatian Victor Gyyanaise: Mme. Clavius-Marius, Martini- 

xpande¢ 0 a 2 y 2 tne : es . ietan. a ene oe Soe , oe eae “ter 

=e na only. On no account may they vote on  Schoelcher [1804-1893, a wealthy Parisian mer- quaise; both first prize winners in piano at 

an movemen! such matters as: chant noted for his anti-slavery and republican the Paris Conservatory: and Mme. Maiotte Al- 
, at Gi ( ‘opag: a x6 . Jae 

Troops a y (a) No confidence in the Government. Se sh ‘ maby, Martiniquaise, alas, too soon dead, com- 

are oa (b) Declaration of War: and Pe eS aoe eae —— will rs — poser of music which the great critics, 
West Africa : ore convincing to you than a_ thousanc scribed as “)’Albeniz francais.” winner of th 

to ' (©) Changes to the laws relating to non words: described as l’Albeniz francais, winner of ¢ c 

he Empire @ Europeans. : Pr first prize in violin, at the Paris Conservatory. 


Guiana: Gave us Governor-general Félix [Isaac Albéniz, 1860-1909, was a Spanish com- 
Eboué, a full-blooded Negro, who was in the poser and court pianist famous for his piana- 
len ok ack dis thal: ecb forefront of the resistance movement from the forte compositions. ] 

Schools etic ae ee oe ec early days of our defeat in 1940, in spite of the At the French bar we have a galaxy of able 
; etter domestic workers could be fact that his three children’ were at the time lawyers‘born in these three old colonies, and 
imed in Acct @ tained and more efficient farm laborers could in France and subject to being held as host-. everywhere throughout the French Union there 
vigilant watd HH be obtained ages by the Germans. 7 are Antillian and Guyanais technicians in all 
standard,” com There must be rigid separation in the She gave us the physician-colonel Jean Mar- branches of industry: engineers, architects and 
ning to discus Church, the school, the home and in the tial, who died at Djibouti in 1939 from over- mechanics, contributing, through their broad 
‘he Europeans’ Hj different spheres of labor. The Colored peo- work. He had successfully fought yellow fever knowledge and professional skills, to the con- 
frica, too, WHR ple must be made to realise th: ee in Dakar. stant improvement of French standards. 
alise that they belong . , ae M ill Y vill tice that th you inds 
ion, “Commot HH a separate race and must be kept separate She gave us M. Gaston Monnerville, present ou will notice that these young minds, 
ymmeon except Moreover the Colore 5 ; i a oe : president of the Council of the Republic; newcomers to Western civilization, form an in- 
sta olored people must be removed MM. Eutrope, former governor of Laos [Indo-  tellectual elite indifferent to mere mercenary 
where they live at present in the towns China]; M. Persinette-Gautrez, procurer-géné- aims, one that is attracted by a love of culture 


» planting and . , : 
sP b To protect the white race further, the Col- 


“own” that . , 
ly ne ored people must be given a different class 
itic “Common of school 
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toward disinterested goals. Their chief purpose 
is to make themselves useful to society. France 
can be proud of her children from beyond the 
seas. Every time she has been attacked, they 
have courageously defended her, enlisting vol 
untarily 
1939-45 
their ranks! 
In anothe 


during the two wars of 
Marvelous 


igig-18 and 


heroes have issued from 
article I shall tell 


praiseworthy achievements of other 


about the 
territories 


bevond the seas 


ry. s ‘ ° 

lo End All Stories 
Continued from pe 

for a license. He would have 
annulled. He was so 
Negroes he might 
for deceiving him, Het 
filled with constant dread. 
Shortly after this when he stopped at 
his box for mail he found a 
mother had died 
had died vears belore. It 


marriage 
the marriag¢ 
prejudiced against 


kill her 


davs became 


even 


letter say 
His 


was from his 


ing his father 


elder siste She 


wanted him to 


CONNIE 


home for the funeral 


He was so upset he forgot to destroy 
the letter, He slipped it into his side 
Phen he be 
could make the 


discovering his 


coat pocket ean to scheme 


how lh without 
destination, At 
dinner he told her he'd have to spend 
a week in Cincinnati at the Philco 


radio radio 


(rip 


l Uap 


plant to 
cournM She 


complete his 


thought ut 


stranve but said 


nothing 
Phen she tip of the let 
ter extending from his pocket. ‘This 


surprised her more than the other. She 
had known 


noticed the 


Hever him to receive a let 


tcl belor 
Phat might, alter lye 

bed letter, To 

hes complete astonishment she 


that he had Nevro blood, In 


from the same litth 


Waals asle ( }). slic 


rot out ol and read the 


learned 
fact he 
len 


born, As sh 


Wals towh in 


nessec where she'd been 
continued to read. she 
fanaiils She had 
lL hey clistantly 


ily, Shy 


recoyni ed lis 


known 


related to her 


them well 


wert bain 


even recalled having seen him 
child 


wouldn't 


when she was a but he was ten 


older and remember 


years 
her 


She was so happy 


md jubilant ove 


Wa 


qryinyp al 


the discovery she awakened him 


inv the letter wna 


lauwehin 
| i one, 


darling.” She 
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To End All Stories 


ul riage innulleau Hi was $0 
pl d against Negroes he might 
even k her for deceiving him. He 


days became filled with constant dread. 


Shortly after this when he stopped at 


his box for mail he found a letter say- 
ing his mother had died. His father 
had died years before. It was from his 
elder sister. She wanted him to come 
home for the funeral. 


He was so upset he forgot to destroy 
the letter. He slipped it into his side 
coat pocket. Then he be gan to scheme 
how he could make the trip without 
Lup discovering his destination. At 
dinner he told her he’d have to spend 


a week in Cincinnati at the Philco 
radio plant to complete his radio 
course. She thought it strange but said 


nothing. 


Then she noticed the tip of the let- 
ter extending from his pocket. This 
surprised her more than the other. She 
had never known him to receive a let- 
ter before. 

That night, after he was asleep, she 
got out of bed and read the letter. To 
her complete astonishment she learned 
that he had Negro blood. In fact, he 
was from the same little town in ‘Ten- 
nessee where she’d been born. As she 
continued to read she recognized his 
family. She had known them well. 
They were distantly related to her fam- 
ily. She even recalled having seen him 
when she was a child, but he was ten 
years older and wouldn’t remembet 
her. 

She was so happy and jubilant ove 
the discovery she awakened him. Wav- 
ing the letter, laughing and crying at 
the same time, she cried, “I’m one, too, 
Ferdy! I’m one, too, darling.” She fell 
on the bed and began kissing him pas- 
sionately. 

But he pushed her roughly aside and 
jumped to his feet. His face was white 
and stricken; he was shaken to the 
core. “One what?” he yelled. “What 
are you talking about?” 

“I’m like you,” she said, laughing at 
him. “See, I read the letter. I’m from 
Pinegap, Tennessee; I’m a Williams, 
too. My mama was Dora Williams. I’m 


Secbee bo ewer reererrbeee (wren. were re 
Clef 
Ihe color came back into his face 
H s aow!l I the sid ol the ed 
\\ Mat ado yo k yw! } ex 
| Hrs aays t } 
\ he discovery that the oth 
\ » blood Now | \ muld no 
! > TIN in a constant state of dread 
ind pprehension Ih would not 
hav o take so many baths o1 spend so 
much on bleach preparations. They 
ould go together uptown on Saturday 
afternoons, he to the barbershop, sh« 
to the hair dresser. Afterwards they 
could stop at the Savoy and dance w 
the good hot rhythm of the Negro 
bands. 
They felt they had discovered the 


happy combination of beit white and 


colored 


ig 
too. 

Of course, he took her with him on 
the trip to Tennessee. They visited 
their families and told them the whole 
story. Everythi worked out per- 
fectly. 

On their return they looked forward 
to a life of bliss. It was such great fun 
fooling all the white people with whom 
they worked. They laughed about it at 
night and felt like great conspirators. 

But after the jubilance wore off, and 
they had settled down to the daily rou- 
tine of living, a strange disillusionment 
came. They began feeling betrayed by 
each other. Each experienced bitter dis- 
appointment in the knowledge that the 
other was not “pure white.” They re- 
alized that had they known of the 
other’s Negro blood they would not 
have become married. 

Each became furious at the other's 
deceit. In fact, they got so mad at each 
other they quit speaking and are now 
suing for divorce on the grounds of 
false pretenses. 
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Leading Man At 17 
(Continued from page 204) 


forming on the Treasury Star Parade 
and the Ave Maria Hour. In his radio 
work he was privileged to perform 
with such theatrical luminaries as Con- 
stance Bennett, Paul Robeson, Helen 
Hayes, and Canada Lee. 

Turning fully to the stage and its 
opportunities, Earle appeared in the 
1943 revival of Run Little Chillun’. 
After rigid study with the American 
Negro Theatre, he was cast in that 
repertory company’s production of 
Three’s A Family. Later, he played the 
romantic lead in the same play for 
Hospital Shows Incorporated, appear- 
ing at numerous convalescent centers. 
Then came the adaptation of the Yor- 
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Chicago for eight solid n ths at 

Civic Theatre. When the Chicago , 

pany closed, Earle returned to 

New York cast which was then playing 

at the Mansfield Theatre 

It was during this time that he e 
countered the taxicab incident 

Before the end of that year, ctiticg 
had begun to speak of him as one of CALIFOR! 
the “most promising Negro actors in 
the theater.” And in view of this 
aspiration, the blanket phrase—“from 
leading man at 17 to Shakespeare a 
1g”’—just about sums up the theatre 
career of Earle Hyman, thus far. His 
greatest desire is to someday do Hamle! Charl 

251 
Plight of Indians ms 
(Continued from page 203) 

the same as public lands and publi 

moneys and disposable by legislatior 

or administrative action without con 

sulting the Indian owners. 

Indian tribal or municipal courts 

are not generally permitted to judge CONNEC 

non-Indians committing crimes witt 

in their jurisdiction. Indian councils 

are generally similarly limited to 

large extent in regard to legislation 

concerning resident non-Indians. 

The current publicity regarding tht DISTRIC’ 
plight of the Indians affords a golden 
opportunity for the dissemination 0 
information concerning the descend 
ents of the first inhabitants of this con Tele 
tinent. Armed with the facts in plac 
of reams Of fiction and misunderstand 
ing, men of all races and creeds GB gponcy 
unite in alleviating the present plight 
of the American Indian. 
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20 West 40th St. New York 18 THE CRISIS © 20 West 40th Street © New York 18, N.Y. 
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SOUTHERN AID 
SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA, Inc. 


thigasbagaeeaaaeeaaae 


"A Stately Entrance with a 
Friendly Welcome" 


extends to Policyholders, Home and District Office personnel its sincere 


appreciation for the largest new business production — both Industrial 
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and Ordinary insurance — during National Negro Insurance Week, that it 


has ever received for a similar period during its 55 years of operation. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA.., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD & CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LIFE, HEALTH ANB ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT REASONABLE COST 


ll A I A an AAI AAAALAAALLA AMAA BAAAL A SALA AAAAL Abad LO dAaAS bddaa edad badd edad a bddadeddad edad 


yt ttnge trent tegnttognttngettngettagettennttennttepnttanettenettegnttegnttegntteyettegntteyettyyettngettpnttnrtte 


Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia 
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